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SLOWLY the vast convoy swung into 
the Clyde. Blue shaded lights flickered 
their messages down the columns, and 
the destroyers on the outside wing 
increased speed to maintain their 
station on the turn. It was a bright 
clear night, no moon to help us; but 
overhead the stars were out, and the 
lights at buoys showed up at a great 
distance. On our port side the land 
was not far away, the hills of Arran 
rising dark and oppressive against the 
midnight cloak of the sky. Another 
hour’s steaming and then the blue 
lights flickered again.’ ‘“‘ Destroyers 
form single line ahead. Speed fifteen 
knots.” Helm over, two hundred revs., 
and we were off, cleaving through 
the inky water with mounting bow- 
wave. Our tanks were almost empty, 
and we heeled over like a racing 
dinghy as’ we turned up into line. 
Soon the narrow gap of the Cumbraes 
loomed up and we sped through with 
throbbing engines, impatient now to 
have done with these last few miles, 
impatient to secure alongside the oiler 
and get our first night’s sleep in many 
weeks, impatient above all to get 
ashore and telephone the glad news to 
our wives and families—“‘ Home. Home 
at last.”” 

It had not been so very long really— 
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DESTROYER TIME. 


BY JOHN PAWLE. 


little over nine weeks in all—but for nine 
weeks we had been cut off from the 
rest of the world. Momentous events 
had been taking place in Europe. The 
Germans had broken through at Sedan, 
their armies had swarmed like locusts 
over the Low Countries, their panzer 
units had swept on to the Channel 
ports; Dunkirk was already history, 
and we knew none of it. We had 
received but one mail while we were 
in Norway, and we were unable to 
pick up the home stations on the 
wireless. 

But now we were home, an abortive 
campaign behind us, and ready to 
pick up the threads of war in France. 
But first a few days’ rest. There were 
many things in the ship that needed 
immediate attention. ‘A’ gun was 
out of action; the loading tray had 
been snapped like china by the blast 
of a near miss. Countless holes in 
the side testified to the accuracy of 
the Luftwaffe, and the gyro. had 
packed up, leaving us to the mercy of 
a magnetic compass which on some 
courses erred as much as fifteen degrees. 
These were necessary things, but just 
as vital, or so we thought, was a few 
days’ relaxation for a ship’s company 
whose nerves were frayed by six weeks 
of continual bombing. 

D 
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Up ahead Captain ‘D.’ was taking 
in a long message from shore, details 
of oiling berths and anchorages for the 
flotilla, while astern we could still see 
the dim outline of the leading troop- 
ship, safely home from her long voyage 
and no doubt as thankful as ourselves. 
The signal began to filter down the 
line, “Speed ten knots”; it seemed 
like a crawl after our momentary burst. 
Ah! there’s the lighthouse. Only 
another five miles now.. Hallo, what’s 
this? (The Yeoman was singing the 
message out loud as he read it.) “... 
from Capt. ‘D.’ Much regret you are 
required for immediate duty. Oil at 
X 2 berth and be prepared ‘to sail at 
0300. I shall be coming with you. 
Time of origin . . .” Immediate duty ! 
There must be a mistake. Damn it, 
we had only just got in. Where the 
hell were they sending us? No sleep 
now, no "phone call in the morning. 
Would we have time to land a mail ? 
Oh, curse ! 


We slipped the oiler at 0310. 
The gate vessels dropped astern, the 
friendly hills which had welcomed us 
fell away, and Ailsa Craig whispered 
a mute farewell as the first pale 
streaks of dawn lightened the eastern 
sky. We turned south—south for 
France. 

We were to pick up a convoy off 
Liverpool and escort it to Brest. 
That much we knew; the rest was 
guess-work. The convoy proved to be 
an old friend—four large troopships 
which had come home with us—and 
we remembered that they carried all 
the Chasseurs Alpin and Foreign 
Legionaries from Norway. Good. We 
would take them down at fifteen knots, 
for they were all fast ships, and perhaps 
we ourselves would be in Plymouth 
within three days. Yes, that was the 
answer. We were a Plymouth ship, 
so naturally they wanted us back in 
our home port, and this was a con- 
venient way of getting us there. Only 
three days and then a doubly sweet 
welcome, Our depression lifted, 
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The trip to Brest was uneventfylpable, 
There were rumours of E-boats in thi Plymou 
Bristol Channel, and once a porpoig Outs! 
shot across the bows leaving a trail gjvoy, 
air bubbles in the phosphorescent wategras bet 
that looked horribly like the track gjnd ™ 
a torpedo. There were murmurs giptart d 
aircraft, too, and one felt utterypet the 
defenceless in the darkness with ththe las 
wake stretching out astern like phe che 
silver ribbon. But nothing happenedpll for 
The dawn came with the hot blast ofjamazin 
mid-day heat already on its cheeks {ie su 
and we anchored a mile off the innepengtne 
harbour. There were hundreds gptarboa 
ships in the roads—liners, troopenpa tl 
cross-channel steamers, hospital ships with a 
and destroyers. The air was vibranpinks : 
and shimmering with heat, anjpecamé 
the glaring whiteness of the housap? its s 
and the harbour-wall hurt one’s eyes Too 
Our heads ached under the weight qpome-¢ 
tin hats, and as we gazed skywandgrho w 
searching for hostile aircraft, the sweagh? W 
ran down our faces and into our collamge°?e | 
We waited. pas < 

“ What now ?” we made to Captaig The 
‘D.,’ but he had no orders. “ Comgpreven 
on,” we thought, “let’s get to helpirowt 
out of here before they start divef™™ 
bombing the harbour.”” What a target#P¥ut no 
all these ships at anchor and no roompsit © 
to manceuvre. There was the hum opnothe 
approaching aircraft, and rapidly wro™" 
trained the guns. Two Moraines speif™gme 
over harmlessly, the only French planaf™'er 
we ever saw. After lunch three R.APPYOVe 
officers came off in a launch. “ Engf ar 
land,” they said. “ Yes,” we repliedPots. 
and they scrambled up the jacobs ho 
ladder with but a single hand-baf™8- 
between the three of them. Only then Per! 
did we begin to understand something 
of the confusion that reigned on tp" 
beach. ‘‘There’s a naval lieutenant 
ashore who’s doing wonders,” they" 
told us. “He's 8.N.O., Chief Ponp'@tt : 
Authority, Liaison Officer, and every} “°? 
thing else rolled into one. He cant’ 
speak a word of French,” they addeif™ ed 
as an afterthought. went { 

At last we got the order to weigh hat 
We grinned as we stowed away thy? 


woeT) 
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ntfyfpable, and felt better. Next stop, 
in thaplymouth. 


Outside we waited for another con- 






~ ? oy, which we were to take home. It 
vategwas better in the open sea, more breeze, 
vk gjand more room should we have to 
ars giptart dodging bombs; but we fretted 
tterkget the delay. It seemed hours before 
h ¢hjthe last ship nosed its way out into 
ike ,pthe channel, but eventually they were 
pened formed up, and we set off at the 
ast ofjamazing speed of six and a half knots. 


he sun dipped towards the horizon, 
mgthening the shadows down our 
tarboard side, and finally plunged 
nto the Atlantic, suffusing the sky 
vith a glorious iridescence of delicate 
pinks and blues and greens. The air 
became cooler ; the sea barely moved 
n its slumber. 
; eyesy Too excited by the thought of our 
ght dpome-coming to turn in, those of us 
wardgvho were not on watcl. sat up late in 
sweathe wardroom chatting to our Air 
ollanorce friends. We learnt with amaze- 
ment of Churchill’s flying visit to Paris. 
‘The only thing,” they said, “ that 
prevented the French Cabinet from 
o hebrowing in their hands there and 
diveghen.” We knew things were bad, 
arget #put not as bad as that. Would France 
-roonfight on if Paris fell? Would we land 
um oPnother expeditionary force farther 
ly wyown the west coast ? Suddenly the 
3 spengine revolutions increased, the 
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ove started its usual unearthly 
er whenever we exceeded twenty 
epliedpmots. “Air attack?” we asked 
acobyeech other. No. No alarm bells had 
id-b 
y then Perhaps we were going to round up 
ethinf Straggler in the convoy, and we 
yn theforaced ourselves and clutched our 
onantyeasses to meet the heel of the ship 
when we turned. But we _ kept 
» Portight on. 
every} Conversation became impossible in 
- canifte din, and curiosity was not to be 
addeif#nied, so eventually one of the officers 
went for’ard to the bridge to find out 
weighf™8t was happening. ‘‘St Nazaire,” 
vy thf announced on return, “and in a 
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plane}ardroom began to vibrate, and the- 
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hurry! We’re going to embark troops.” 
Well, we knew all about evacuating - 
troops. We had had plenty of that in 
Norway. 


We had some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the mouth of the river from the | 
low-lying coast, and our charts were 
none too reliable, since we had received 
no corrections during the past two 
months. But, once inside, the now 
familiar scene greeted us: transports 
and merchant ships lying out in the 
stream, small craft loaded down to the 
water-line with the troops they were 
ferrying, and the narrow inner channel 
choked with traffic. This dredged 
channel ran straight for three-quarters 
of a mile, well buoyed and presenting 
no difficulties except for a wreck which 
had to be skirted. Then it narrowed 
considerably so that two vessels had 
barely room to pass, and curved in a 
difficult ‘S’ bend flanked by sand- 
banks, some of which dried at low 
water. Worst of all, it was badly 
marked. No nice arrangement of can 
and conical buoys, but bare posts 
which often left one doubting which 
side one should leave them. 

We passed the inner harbour and 
secured alongside a jetty a little higher 
up the river. Stretching away in every 
direction were columns of troops, 
jamming the narrow streets and over- 
flowing on to the pavements. Some- 
times a column emerging from a side 
street would find itself crossing ‘the 
track of others that were converging 
on the harbour. Then for a few 
moments the utmost confusion would 
reign: those at the rear pressing on 
unable to see the cause of the delay, 
while the spearhead became wedged 
into a solid block of sweating, cursing 
bodies. But for the most part they 
were an orderly, well-disciplined crowd, 
waiting patiently until their tum 
should. come to be ferried out to the 
transports. 

The first load of troops we collected 
came aboard over three gangways, 
their officers being anxious to keep the 
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different units together; but this 
method proved far too slow, and 
eventually we had them scrambling 
aboard down the whole length of the 
ship’s side. We reckoned that seven 
hundred was the maximum number we 
could prudently carry, because it was 
essential to keep the armament, par- 
ticularly the’ pom-pom deck, cleared 
for action. But it was impossible to 
keep a tally. All we could do was to 
glance along the upper deck from the 
back of the bridge, gain a rough esti- 
mate, and then shove off as soon as we 
seemed to have enough. 

The trip to the transports was too 
short to give us much opportunity of 
meeting our passengers. Probably 
there were friends down there on the 
narrow deck, but all we could see was 
a solid mass of perspiring humanity, 
a blur of red faces under tin hats. 
But the few officers who came up to 
the bridge all told the same story. 
The French were most indignant at 
our running away, a statement which 
they and we denied vehemently. Surely 
that could not be true. We all felt 
certain that we were only retiring 
farther down the coast. 

Transferring the troops into the 
transports took considerably longer 
than the loading up from the jetty ; 
for here gangways had to be used, 
and frequently: they were mounted at 
awkward angles. Securing alongside 
was in itself a problem ; the main-decks 
of the transports were high above our 
bridge, and we had to rely on them for 
wires and heaving-lines, for which they 
were often unprepared. An added 
difficulty was that our bridge and 
pom-pom platforms, which came out 
flush with the ship’s side, could not be 
allowed to touch, or they would have 
crumpled like matchwood. | Conse- 
quently we had to secure several feet 
away from the sides of the liners, and 
it was extremely difficult to hold our- 
selves in that position when we were 
getting little more than a vertical strain 
on the wires. 

The embarkation went on incessantly. 
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We lost count of the number of trips voy 1 
we made that day. Captain ‘D.,’ wholthe | 
was using the same jetty, and oui aah waver 
were taking between six and _ seven up 1 
hundred men each time, and yet wef broug 
seemed to make no impression on the antici 
multitude ashore. Always there wep} night 
more waiting to come off, and always| in fof 
there was that look of disappointment} of be1 
and courageous despair on the faces} ence : 
of the men who had to wait until thelaccou 
next time. German _reconnaissanes| unlit. 
planes were over early in the morning, ourse 
and we knew that: it was only a matter} hearts 
of time before we were attacked. Welexpec 
were alongside the jetty when the first] There 
bomber arrived. He approached the|screw: 
harbour quite low, not above fiyathe n 
thousand feet, and a furious crackle ofjan ag 
small arms fire broke out on every side 




















Immediately the scene became one of We 
the utmost excitement. Men scatterednight 
in all directions and flung themselvegstrear 
on the ground. The shooting bridge 
indescribably erratic; on the bridggo’cloc 


let fly 


The plane, unperturbed, dropped itg The 
bombs, banked, and climbed into thgbefore 
clouds. We could not see how mucangry 


minutes. In _ the ‘iene otheq Pier o 


planes had attacked the toon 


without result. Sporadic attacks by hoped 
single planes went on throughout thqoff an 


afternoon, but no large formation dropp. 
appeared, and the evacuation wagsubsid 
interrupted but little. A squadron ofwas s 
Hurricanes cheered us with  theijburst 

( hear n 


presence for a while, but we wishe 
they would fly higher, where thé 
could give us more protection, rathé 
than zoom at mast height across t 
water. 

By the evening some of the s 
transports and merchant ships wé 
filled to capacity, and a small comput th 
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of tripfvoy weighed anchor and sailed under 
).,’ wholthe escort of three trawlers. We 
irselved waved them good-bye and went back 
- sevenjup the channel again. Darkness 
yet wel brought with it all the trials we had 
on thelanticipated. The channel became a 
© wer| nightmare. Like a well-known road 
always} in fog, it seemed to develop all sorts 
ntment| of bends and side turnings whose exist- 
8 faces} ence one had not previously taken into 
vtil the} account, and many of the buoys were 
‘issanee| unlit. For one awful moment we found 
orning,| ourselves well off the course. With our 
matterthearts in our mouths we waited, 
d. Welexpecting to ground at any minute. 
he first|There was a slight bump, but the 
ed thel screws kept churning steadily through 
re fivathe mud, and after what seemed like 
ckle ofjan age we thrashed our way back into 
ide|deep water. 

We called a halt just before mid- 
ajnight and dropped anchor in the 
vqstream. The Captain had been on the 
wagbridge without a break since five 
idggo'clock in the morning, and we were all 
1 overffecling pretty beat—-but there was to 



















fly gbe little enough sleep for any of us 

hea Cis that night 

xed itg The first of the night raiders arrived 
hgbefore we had secured the cable. An 


angry buzzing heralded his approach, 
and every gun in the place opened up. 


like qfew searchlights waved aimlessly. It 
looked for all the world like Brighton 
Pier on a Gala Night. No one knew 
innwhat they were firing at; everybody 
just blazed away into the sky and 
jhoped that the display would frighten 
No bombs were 
iongdropped, and after a while the firing 
waasubsided. The silence that followed 
ron ofwas short-lived. Someone let fly a 

theijburst with a Lewis gun. We could 


ss thg’veryone else followed suit, and once 
again the heavens were seared with 
malleffaming metal. This performance was 


| comout the night. Sometimes there were 





epeated at regular intervals through- 
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planes about, often there were none. 
Suddenly there was a loud roaring 
close at hand, and a German seaplane 
swept by less than a hundred yards 
from us. It was impossible to open 
fire because he was so low that we would 
have riddled the other ships near: us. 
Then we realised that Jerry was con- 
centrating on minelaying, and so we 
got the searchlight into action and 
endeavoured to plot the position of the 
mines as they splashed. 

Dawn crept across the sand-hills ; its 
silver-grey fingers caressed masts and 
roof-tops, and then, gathering courage, 
plucked the dim shapes of ships and 
houses from the surrounding black- 
ness. By five o’clock we were on 
the move. Miraculously two sweepers 
appeared, and gratefully we followed 
them down the channel. We were 
told to collect as many vessels as 
were ready to sail, and to escort 
them well into the Channel before 
returning to St Nazaire ourselves. 
So for two hours we crashed round the 
harbour, flashing instructions, flying 
signals, and bawling through the mega- 
phone. Perhaps we were feeling a 
trifle grey and short-tempered, tending 
to forget that many of these ships 
had never sailed in convoy before, but 
for the most part the motley collection 
we gathered did seem to display an 
incredible lack of intelligence. Ships 
would weigh and we would breathe a 
sigh of relief ; and a few moments later 
there would be a rattle in the hawse- 
pipe and they would drop anchor again. 
More exasperating still were those 
which acknowledged our message in 
the first place, then asked for a repeti- 
tion when we were proceeding at high 
speed to the other side of the harbour. 
Back we would go, and start the whole 
painful process over again. At last 
we got about forty ships on the move 
and into the open sea. Then came the 
problem of forming them up into some 
sort of order. We had to appoint 
commodores, arrange columns, and set 
courses and speeds. We had to instil 
in them the rudiments of altering 
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course in formation, and we had to 
restrain the fifteen-knotters from dis- 
appearing over the horizon and leaving 
the slower vessels to their fate. We 
had five signal lamps going at once on 
our, tiny bridge, and we needed twice 
that number. U-boats were reported 
to be clustering round the north-west 
coast of France, and we cast anxious 
eyes over our charges, who had already 
straggled over many miles of ocean. 
With but three trawlers to back us up 
we presented nothing like an effective 
screen, but fortunately no attacks were 
forthcoming either from the sea or 
from the air. 

The next morning we divided the 
convoy into two groups, one for 
Plymouth and one for Falmouth ; 
then we bade them farewell and turned 
south once more. The compass had 
been giving a lot of trouble and we 
were none too sure of our position, but 
we got a check from the Commodore 
and laid off a course to take us well 
clear of the coast. For the first time 
in a week the sun was obscured, and a 
grey haze restricted visibility to little 
more than a mile. Just before ten 
o'clock a look-out reported a buoy out 
to starboard. That seemed very 
wrong, so wrong that the Officer of 
the Watch decided to investigate, and 
turned ninety degrees to starboard to 
do so. It was as well that he did. He 
found the buoy, and at the same 
moment the lighthouse guarding the 
western end of the Chaussee de Seine 
loomed out of the mist on his port bow. 
The Chaussee de Seine is a long strip 
of rock barely covered by water, 
and runs five miles out from the coast 
of Brittany. On to that we were 
driving at twenty-five knots. Another 
minute and we would have ripped out 


the bottom. The extraordinary thing. 


about our narrow escape was that none 
of us attached the slightest importance 
to it at the time. There were so many 
perils in the air, and from the U-boats 
under the surface, that mere naviga- 
tional dangers ceased to have any 
significance. 
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St Nazaire once again, and th 
realisation of disaster, swift and awful, 
Thank God we had been spared the 
execution, but the evidence was ther 
for all the world to see. Thick oily 
scum befouled the water and sickened 
us with its stench, and spars bobbed 
in the sunlight which had by now 
filtered through the clouds. At first we 
thought a tanker had gone up; then, 
as we drew nearer, we saw the aban. 
doned lifeboats, and knew that it 
must have been something larger. The 
lifeboats littered the harbour, oarless, 
blackened, upturned, drifting witnesses 
of a ghastly tragedy. We must have 
inspected a score of them, searching 
for survivors and for a clue to their 
identity. There was not a soul in 
any. It was an uncanny feeling we 
experienced. There was the town 
basking in the sunlight, there were the 
ships riding at anchor; all looked 
exactly as we had left it; but over 
everything hung a great silence, and 
the smell: of death was in’ the air. It 
was as though the houses and the 
ships and the water and the sky had 
combined to keep their guilty secret. 
A lifebuoy betrayed them. Through 
the grime of its coating of oil we read 
s.s. Lancastria. 

We heard all the details of her 
destruction when we secured alongside 
the jetty once more: of how she had 
been dive-bombed by three planes but 
a few moments after one of our ow 
Hurricane patrols had left, of how many 
men were aboard at the time, how many 
were saved; but eyewitness accounts 
could add little to the feeling of horror 
we had already experienced. The rest 
of the day passed in a dream. We 
loaded and ferried troops, we filled 
up our tanks from an oiler in the stream, 
and in the late afternoon we set sail 
for home with another convoy. But 
even the knowledge that we were goint 
all the way this time failed to rous 
much enthusiasm. 
been taken from our home-coming 
Useless to tell ourselves that the los 
of a transport was more or less if 





All the spice had , 
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evitable: under the conditions, that 
we were in fact lucky not to have lost 
more than one. Useless to compare 
this minor tragedy with the greater 
tragedy of the collapse of France. 
The latter was too vast a canvas for 
our tired brains to comprehend, but 
this was like a death in one’s own 
home and it overshadowed all our 
thoughts. 

At noon the next day the Eddystone 
Lighthouse rose out of the water to 
greet us. Then at last we threw off 
our depression. To hell with the war ! 
Here was our home port. This time 
tomorrow we might be in London 
Town ! 


Plymouth presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. So many ships of every 
shape and size and nationality littered 
the Sound that they had barely room 
to swing without hitting each other. 
We gave them but a passing glance. 
Our eyes were drawn irresistibly 
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towards the green hills and rolling 
countryside that stretched away from 
the town. A complacent scene, perhaps 
almost too self-satisfied ; for here was 
a country disturbed by recent events, 
but not yet shocked into the reality 
of war. Here was peace, and the 
Channel might have been a thousand 
miles wide. 

As we made our way up-harbour a 
continuous stream of signals was 
flashed to us from the shore: where 
to oil, where to berth, where to am- 
munition; all the routine stuff about 
stores and provisions. It was both 
pleasant and reassuring to find these 
details so well organised after our 
sojourn in the wilderness, months of 
racketeering in Norway and days of 
chaos in France. Separated from our 
flotilla and from our administrative 
hase, we had been everyone’s handmaid 
but nobody's child, and we had had 
to fend for ourselves. Now, the know- 
ledge that someone owned us, that we 


‘were expected, tended more than 


anything else to crystallise the feeling 
that we were home. 
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Among the hoard of signals we 
received was one of particular interest 
instructing the Captain to report to 
the C.-in-€.’s: headquarters as soon as 
we were secured. Perhaps some inkling 
of what this summons might portend 
crossed his mind; but he made no 
comment, and the rest of us dismissed 
it without a thought, blithely secure 
in our own minds that we were in for 
at least two weeks’ docking. Vague 
misgivings first assailed us as we nosed 
our way alongside and saw the gang 
of workmen waiting for us, and these 
gave way to definite uneasiness as 
they clambered aboard and proceeded 
to strip ‘A’ gun with every appear- 
ance of haste. Bewildered by this 
unaccustomed activity on the part of 
the dockyard, we watched them ship 
a new loading tray in a little under 
two hours. A Sperry compass official 
hurried on board and dived down into 
the low power-room to inspect the ° 
gyro., and when he reappeared on deck 
and announced that it would take at 
least ten days to obtain thé neeessary 
spares, we, in our selfishness and lack 
of understanding, breathed with relief, 
thinking that this defect alone would 
keep us in harbour and that leave would 
now be granted us. 

Short -lived hope! The Captain 
returned with news that spurred us 
all into feverish activity. He did 
not say where we were going, but 
he told us that it was a demolition 
job, that the demolition party would 
be on board soon, and that we should 
sail that evening. Lighters pushed 
alongside and discharged enormous 
quantities of charges and ammunition 
which we stowed below deck, ‘ Secret 
—by ,hand ” messages flowed down to 
the ship in an endless procession, and 
a roM of charts, sealed and marked 
“Most SECRET. CAPTAIN ONLY,” was 
locked in the safe. Everything tended 
to confirm the suspicion that this was 
to be no minor operation, and finally, 
as if additional proof were necessary, 
an Admiral came aboard, and we learnt 
that he was to sail with us. 
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We slipped down-stream a few 
minutes after seven o’clock. In addi- 
tion to our normal complement we 
had the demolition party, which con- 
sisted of a Lieutenant-Commander, 
two R.N.V.R. Subs., a midshipman, 
an Army Captain and fifteen other 
ranks of mixed Army and Navy, 
and we carried just about double 


the usual quantity of explosives. 
One small bomb would do plenty 
of damage ! 


. As Drake’s Island came into view a 
flotilla of ‘V’ and ‘W’ destroyers 
passed us, returning from patrol, and 
their leader wished us ‘‘ Good-bye and 
good luck,” his voice carrying clearly 
across the still water. In the warm 
quietness of that summer evening we 
could hear the distant strains of a 
band playing on the Hoe, children’s 
voices raised in protest as parents 
came to drag them away from the 
. Swimming pool, and the water lapping 
gently against the sides of moored 
hulks and barges. It seemed impos- 
sible to believe that we were out on a 
hazardous adventure, heading for an 
unknown destination. 

As soon as we were clear of the 
harbour the Captain handed over to 
the Officer of the Watch and went aft 
to the quarter-deck, where the ship’s 
company was mustered. He always 
made a point of taking the men into 
his confidence once an operation was 
under way, and he was extraordinarily 
gifted in the type of informal speech 
‘that such occasions required. He 
raised a laugh right at the start by 
pointing out that he was armed with 
his ‘ Narvik’ pipe. This trusty weapon 
he had smoked incessantly during our 
bombardment of that town, and, 
having carried us safely through ‘that 
adventure, it was thereafter reserved 
exclusively for special occasions. He 
told us we were going to Bordeaux to 
blow up oil-tanks, docks, and harbour 
installations, and generally to render 
the port as unserviceable to the enemy 
as possible. He explained that the 
town lay some fifty miles inland, up 


‘though wondering when they would 
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the Gironde River, and he left ug ip 
no doubt about the riskiness of the 
venture. It was to be a tip and mm 
affair, speed was essential, and, if 
every man did his job, we should be 
in and out in twenty-four hours. To 
the officers he disclosed a little more, 
The mouth of the river was mined 
(there were no sweepers available, s 
we would have to take a chance on 
that), and it was fortified. As far as 
we knew, the fortifications were still 
in French hands, but should the 
Germans take over before we got clear 

. well, we should have a sticky 
exit. Above all, there was the danger 
of aircraft detection. Once spotted, 
our chances would be slender indeed, 
but whatever happened it was essential 
to destroy the oil depots. 

Nothing could have looked less 
ominous than the mouth of the Gironde 
on that June morning. The early mists 
had rolled away, and the beaches 
gleamed golden in the sunlight. Across 
the low-lying sandy waste of the. Point 
de Grave we could see the masts of 
ships at anchor; but there were no 
signs of life—no houses, no people; 
only the memorial to the first Americans 
to land in France in 1917 gazing out at 
and beyond us across the Atlantic, as 


come again. The north bank was 
more richly clothed, green meadows 
and dark foliage running down almost 
to the water’s edge, and under this 
north bank we crept, skating as close 
to the shore as we dared so as to 
avoid the mines. It was an anxious 
moment, but evidently it was not 
written that. our voyage. should end 
there. Once through the bottle-neck 
the river turned south in a broad 
sweep, revealing a fine anchorage, 4 
number of merchantmen swung to the 
tide, and, to our amazement, a light 
cruiser among them. We had thought 
we were the only British ship within 
a hundred miles. This was only the 
first of many surprises that lay im 
store for us. We went alongside her, 


and after the Admiral and the Captain 
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had hurried over for a conference, we 
gathered what information we could 
from the officers. No one knew very 
much. There was a rumour that’ half 
Bordeaux had been devastated by an 
air raid two nights previously, but 
that, since the Government had retired 
there, it had been declared an open 
city. We made no comment, but in 
view of the fate of so many other 


_ cities similarly protected, it seemed 


more than optimistic to hope that the 
Germans would show any respect for 
international law in this instance. 
We learnt, with a feeling bordering on 
resentment, that another destroyer 
was already up the river, and expected 
back some time during the forenoon. 
Here were we, imagining that we were 
about to dash into the jaws of death 
alone; and now it seemed that half 
the British Fleet was here too. But 
once we had slipped from the cruiser 
and were heading up-stream the situa- 
tim took on a somewhat grimmer 
aspect, and we realised that however 
many ships we had with us, this would 
be no joy-ride. We saluted the cruiser 
as we cleared her, and received an 
enthusiastic farewell in return. It 
was months later, in far northern 
waters, when we met her again, and, 
at the reunion party we had on that 
occasion, we learnt how slender they 
had rated our chances of survival. 
We passed the other destroyer on her 
way down-stream, and not a few of 
us wished we were moving in the same 
direction. 

By this time we had two extra 
passengers on board. One was a 
Commander from the cruiser, who had 
already been up to Bordeaux and whose 
offer of help was gladly accepted ; the 
other was the pilot who had come off 
from Royan, a small town on the north 
bank of the river. The latter’s presence 
on the bridge was somewhat em- 
barrassing ; for the Captain had to 
point out the land targets to his 
gunnery and torpedo officers, and at 
the same time conceal the purpose of 
our visit from ‘the pilot. Much 
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winking and nodding of heads took 
place in consequence, and the whole 
act was mildly reminiscent of musical 
comedy. ; 

There were places in the river where 
the water deepened and we could crowd 
on speed, but for long stretches we had 
to reduce to seven or eight knots, and 
this meant that it would take us fully 
five hours to reach Bordeaux. That 
period of waiting was the worst of all. 
One found oneself constantly glancing 
at the time: one hour gone—two hours 
(in another twenty we would be clear 
and on our way home)—two hours and 
a half—we wondered how much farther 
we should get without being detected. 
The sun beat down on us mercilessly ; 
little waves of heat danced on the water 
and were reflected from the deck, 
inducing a feeling of numbness, a 
mental torpor, which was rudely dis- 
pelled as the distant drone of planes 
disturbed the humid atmosphere. We 
saw them for a fleeting instant, black 
specks against the sun, but apparently 
they missed us, for gradually the throb 
of their engines died away in the 
distance. 

There was plenty to interest us along 
the river banks. Our wash thrust its 
way through the reeds and overflowed 
on to the rich black earth, calling 
forth the peasants from their pink and 
blue cottages with its roar, peasants 
who gazed at us with astonishment 
and then waved frantically until we 
were out of sight. What a marvellous 
trip it would have been in a yacht 
in peace-time! Military objectives 
abounded. A small shipyard on the 
east bank where two destroyers were 
nearing completion, vast oil-tanks at 
Pauillac, and an even vaster installa- 
tion at Blaye. The river forked there, 
and as we swung right-handed the 
Captain, with studied indifference, asked 
the pilot how much water there was the 
other way. ‘None at all. Barges 
only,” ‘was a somewhat depressing 
reply, since that way led to the main 
objective of our visit. 

Bordeaux at last. Here were so 

. - D 2 
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many targets in the shape of docks 
and floating cranes that a conference 
was required before we could decide 


which best merited the attention of 


our torpedoes. But first we had to 
turn the ship. The pilot was all for 
staying as we were, and when he under- 
‘ stood the Captain’s intention he assured 
us in a torrent of voluble French that 
there was not enough water to com- 
plete the manceuvre at the present 
state of the tide. His voice rose to a 
scream of protest as we swung, sub- 
sided into unintelligible mutterings 
as he covered his face with his 
hands, and finally gave way to 
a gasp of astonishment and relief as 
we bumped gently alongside—nose 
down-stream. . 

The Admiral and the Commander 
went ashore almost immediately to 
seek approval and help from the 
French authorities in our demolition 
work. This move eame as a surprise 
to those of us who imagined we would 
be going into action as soon as the 
pilot had left the ship. Obviously 
the demolition would be more thorough 
if we could persuade the Frenchmen 
to co-operate, but already it seemed 
that our stay would be protracted, 
and we wondered how much longer our 
luck would hold. Of the moves that 
subsequently went on behind the scene 
we knew little, and were largely unaware 
of their tremendous significance. Odd 
scraps of information filtered through, 
and we pieced them together as best 
we could, but in the meantime we had 
plenty to do on board. Firstly, an 
anti-aircraft defence was essential, and 
one watch was closed up permanently 
for this purpose. We had already 
placed an armed sentry at the gangway, 
and then, as the crowd of spectators 
swelled, we had to rope off a space on 
the jetty and land a patrol. The 
Commander returned to the ship for 
a brief moment to report that the 
Frenchmen were proving a little diffi- 
cult, and the operation was postponed 
until nightfall. Hatches and magazines 
were opened and charges brought 
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up on deck. In the wardroom the 
demolition squad received final jn. 
structions, and all preparations were 
made for us to leave at a moment's 
notice. 

Bordeaux itself offered an amazing 


* contrast to the tension and excitement 


that reigned on board. It was com. 
pletely apathetic. Later, when one 
realised the utter ignorance of events 
to which the French people were con- 
demned by their Government, one’ 
understood the vacant bewildered stare 
which masked the faces of the crowd 
on the jetty; but at the time it was 
inconceivable. How could we have 
known that our little band of some two 
hundred sailors and soldiers were the 
only people in Bordeaux, outside 
Government officials, who knew that 
an armistice was imminent! The view 
from the ship was limited but signifi- 
cant. A number of merchant vessels 
lying idle, and, a little higher up the 
river, &@ bridge, across which an endless 
stream of traffic was flowing. As night 
fell the scene became fantastic. The 
whole water-front was lit up, lights 
blazed from shop windows and houses, 
and cars roared by with head-lights 
full on. The oft-repeated and some- 
what tiresome phrase “.. . they 
don’t know there’s a war on” could 
have been said of Bordeaux with 
greater truth than of any other city 
in Europe. 

We went to action stations at ten 
o'clock, by now thoroughly impatient 
to get started, realising as we did that 
unless the operation was under way 
within the next hour we would have 
no chance of getting out of the river 
before daylight.. For two hours we 
waited, the tension becoming almost 
unbearable ; but there was no sign of 
the Admiral or the Commander, and 
eventually one watch was sent below, 
with instructions to be ready to close 
up at the double. It was impossible 
to sleep. One dozed for a moment 
and then woke with a start, imagining 
one had heard the alarm bells. Morning 
found us tired and dispirited, still 
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the Jglongside the jetty. “For God’s sake, 


in- Fiet’s get on with it!” we said; “our 
were | iob’s fighting—not conferences.” But 
nt’s a. we were wrong; that morning 


an avalanche of code spilled over the 
air into the ‘wireless office, the cipher 

ment was snowed under with 
om- Jywork; and suddenly it dawned on us 
one | that we were probably the sole remain- 
ing link between the British and French 
Governments. Later in the day we 
one’ | received further enlightenment from 
the Commander, who, with the Admiral, 
had been locked in conference with 
Admiral Darlan. He explained how 
the purely military aspect of our 
mission had been superseded by a far 
the |mere important diplomatic one. The 
object was to persuade the French 
Government to retire with the Fleet 
to North Africa, and to carry on the 
fight from there, and we were instructed 
from home to do everything in our 
the Jpower to further this move. Darlan 
was quick to point out that were we 
to destroy the oil-tanks at Blaye 
the fire would spread across the river 
and deny any chance of escape to the 
shipping in Bordeaux. He stressed 
he importance of delaying that part 
* fof the operation until the ships had 
sailed ; and obviously any demolition 
carried out without French approval 
could only be detrimental to our cause. 
It was understandable but exasperating 
—even more so as the day wore on 
and we realised how negligible were the 
attempts of the authorities to speed the 
departure of these ships. 

Refugees had been swarming into 
the town throughout the night, and 
urly their numbers increased. The 
bridge across the river was 
hoked with traffic. Every form of 
hicle had been pressed into service, 
m the meanest farm waggon to the 
ost expensive American limousine, 
d on they came, a solid column 
iving four abreast, jamming all the 
» hooting incessantly. One became 
accustomed to the noise of their car 
ms that one began to feel it was 
an accompaniment to life itself. 
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Food stocks in the town were running 
low, there was no organisation to deal 
with this infiux of panic-stricken people, 
and one realised that at any moment 
the situation might get out of hand. 
Rumours of the Germans’. advance 
were on everyone’s lips ; the most con- 
servative of these were that they had 
reached Royan at the mouth of the 
river, while others affirmed that 
mechanised columns had been seen 
only a few miles from the town. We 
took what precautions we could. Sen- 
tries on the gangways were doubled ; 
officers carried revolvers; the A.A. 
defence was already permanently 
manned; now we closed up half the 
main armament and trained ‘Y’ 
gun on the bridge across the river. 

But the most difficult problem with 
which we had to contend was that 
of the refugees. Throughout the day 
we were besieged with requests for 
passages to England. Czechs, Poles, 
Belgians, and French who wished to 
carry on the fight; English business 
men who had been obliged to stay until 
the last possible moment ; and count- 
less others whose sole desire was to 
escape from Bordeaux pleaded with us 
to take them. It was a heart-breaking 
task to turn them away, but quite 
inevitable. It would have been im- 
possible to carry out our demolition 
work with some four hundred passengers 
on board. 

In the end we took a bare half- 
dozen—two Englishmen who had been 
serving in the French Ambulance Corps, 
a wounded R.A.F. pilot, and three 
women. These last caused no little 
excitement; for their arrival was 
preceded by a note from the Admiral 
stating that they had rendered valu- 
able assistance to the authorities, and 
requesting that we should do every- 
thing possible for them. We felt 
certain they must be Secret Service 
agents, glamorous spies in the Holly- 
wood tradition; but we were doomed 
to disappointment, for they proved 
to be very ordinary Englishwomen in 
mackintoshes and trousers. 
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The events of that day were so 
bizarre that they almost defy descrip- 
tion. There we were, sixty milos 
inland, with the Germans expected to 
arrive any minute, yet one would 
have been justified in thinking that 
we were enjoying a holiday in the 
south of France. The heat was intense, 
and the men off watch sat about on 
deck stripped to the waist. Vendors of 
cheap merchandise came down to the 
ship, set up their trays, and did a 
roaring trade in cigarettes and per- 
fumes. The crowd continued to gaze 
at us listlessly, and only the messengers 
from the Consulate, which the Admiral 
had reopened, broke the peace with 
their activity. At first we were buoyed 
up by the prospect of getting under 
way that night, but as the cool of the 
evening descended and no merchant 
ships showed the slightest inclination 
_ to sail, even that hope died. 

The lack of air attack was almost 
inexplicable. From the moment we 
had nosed our way into the Gironde 
we had been expecting it, and already 
nearly forty-eight hours had elapsed 
without incident. It was too much to 
hope that the Germans were still 
unaware of our presence; for recon- 
naissance planes had been over and 
must have spotted us, and there was no 
doubt that Bordeaux was as full of 
Fifth Columnists as every other city 
in France. Was it that one destroyer 
was not a_ sufficiently worth-while 
target ? Had the Luftwaffe so over- 
strained itself that it could not spare 
the planes for our destruction, or did 
the Germans already hold the land 
batteries at the mouth of the river and 
know that our one way of escape was 
cut off ? We never knew the answer, 
but the suspicion was present in our 
minds that we were being played with 
as a cat plays with a mouse. 

Once again the operation was post- 
poned, but this time it came as no 
surprise. The Admiral and the Com- 


mander returned on board, both looking 
extremely tired, and disappeared into 
the Captain’s cabin, where we heard 
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the rumble of their conversation { puided 1 










into the night. We continued oesune 
two-watch system, and, with Jitggwet 1 
prospect of a sudden move, managap? 


and the 
as. No 


to secure some sleep during our for 
hours off. 

The next day, which was our thin hrough 
in the river, passed much like types but 
previous one. ‘Messages still flows utbed. 
into the ship from home, were deft oO 
ciphered with much blasphemy, ans 
rushed ashore to the Admiral.  ‘Tyghat’ 4 
pom-poms still pointed to the skyp* W° P 
the sentries patrolled the jetty, th [ stea 
vendors hawked their wares, and th hecked 
influx of refugees never faltered. Th nured 
rumour that an Armistice had beepP2¢ °v' 
signed gained favour and spread rapid’ ™ 
through the ship, but no one kneptters t 



















where it originated. There 
Suddenly the whole atmosphegPProa 
changed. Word was passed row peredit 


that we were sailing that night, whethp® tle 8 
we obtained French approval or nognd th 
The decision was a momentous onuddy 
but not so difficult for us on the spqe the f 
to take, since by now we knew thaws 
the French Government had reject eek 
the plan of retiring to North Afric athy te 
Officially they were’ still debating ti st 
point, but we realised they were onl nd its 
stalling. Also it was quite certain th upsed ; 
they would never agree to the destrut ide wit 
tion of their plants on the river. Priva" ® 
interest was too strong; the wir they 
apart from the refugee problem, tagc4on 
remote to touch the people of Bordeauy rho oe 
and anyway they were convinced th heir he 
England herself would collapse in a feg™P"s 






















weeks. by En, 
Once again charges were brought ildere 
from the magazines, but this time the purpose 
fered 


were kept under cover. On deck t 
men went about their tasks as us 
seemingly as though they expected 
remain alongside for several week ad kn 
though everyone was keyed up wig’ cle 
excitement and impatient to stam ™ 
To the casual observer there wat re 
nothing to betray our preparatiomsht 
and few witnessed our departure wit 
we slipped down-stream a little belt 
midnight. The lights of the tom 
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in fypuided us on our way, the street lamps 
1 ogpasting long black shadows across the 
Litggquiet water ; then gradually they 
tered out, Bordeaux dropped astern, 
Ind the darkness closed in on us. It 
as no easy task groping our way 
. thingehrough the night with no pilot to aid 
¢ {ps but the Captain seemed unper- 
flowspurbed. Quietly he conned the ship 
rom one budy to the next, while the 
’ i navigator compared the courses on the 
" mbhary and ticked off the landmarks 
hs wo passed thom. There was an air 
{f stealth on the bridge. Officers 
hecked communications and mur- 
mured to each other in undertones, 
heppnd.even the cox’n’s stentorian voice 
-apidige®s muffled as he repeated’ the helm 
prders up the voice-pipe. 
‘| There was not a sign of life as we 
pproached Blaye. The night was 
neredibly still, broken only by the 
entle swish of the water past our bows 
nd the lapping of the wake on the 
nuddy banks of thé river.. We came 
othe fork, and with much thrashing of 
rews turned back up the narrow 
reek where the oil-tanks lay. The 
sity to which we had to secure was 
most dilapidated affair—one bump 
Bnd its rotten piles would have col- 
epsed ; but. we nosed our way along- 
ide without mishap, and the demolition 
party swarmed over the side. As soon 
es they landed they were met by a 
ction of terrified French soldiers, 
rho rushed out of pill-box defences with 
heir hands in the air. They were most 
prised to find themselves confronted 
by Englishmen, and even more be- 
ight 1 vildered when they understood the 
ne thepupose of our visit. However, they 
ock tupered no resistance. 
; usu After the charges had been landed 
cted @° lost touch with the party ashore, 
week knew little of what was going on. 
p wi Ve cleared the way for their return 
ame? made everything ready for a 
ré 4 wilt retreat, for we had no wish to be 
ratiomg’Ught alongside when the tanks were 
-o wigewn. An occasional word of com- 
5 befaeand floated to us over the night air, 
id here-and there a torch flickered 
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and was extinguished. We peered 
into the darkness wondering how the 
work was progressing, trying to imagine 
the scene when the charges went off, 
getting increasingly impatient as the 
minutes approached zero hour. Sud- 
denly the noise of the buzzer from 
the wireless office broke in on our 
thoughts, and the voice of the operator 
came faintly up the _ voice - pipe: 
“URGENT SIGNAL For us.” A frantic 
scramble through the books, and then 
it came out: ‘ YOU ARE NOT TO ACT 
WITHOUT FRENCH APPROVAL. REPEAT 
po NoTHinc....” It was just in 
time. Messengers were rushed ashore 
and the operation was called off; 
but what a temptation it was to 
ignore that message for another five 
minutes ! 

The full realisation of our disappoint- 
ment catne to us later, but for the 
moment we were too busy getting the 
demolition party back on board and 
stowing away the charges. We decided 
that if we could not destroy the depot 
we might at least make some use of 
the oil, so we got out the hoses and 
topped up our own tanks. The French- 
men were, of course, utterly bewildered 
by this latest move, but they merely 
shrugged their shoulders, secure in the 
knowledge that ‘mad Englishmen’ 
were even madder in war-time, and 
gave us a debit note for a hundred:and 
thirty tons. Their next customer was 
a U-boat. 

It was decided to remain alongside 
for the rest of the night; for now we 
should have to return to Bordeaux in. 
the morning and make a final effort to 
secure permission from the authorities. 
We went back into two watches, the 
rain descended and trickled miserably 
down our necks, and black depression 
enveloped us. Nerves which had been 
strung up for action and frames 
worn out by: lack of sleep collapsed 
like pricked balloons. We _ were 
exhausted. 

We returned to Bordeaux at_ ten 
o'clock in the morning, and once 
again the Admiral and the Commander 
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hurried ashore. What little confidence 
we had in the success of their mission 
vanished when we learnt that an 
armistice had been signed at six 
o'clock the previous evening. We 
could discover nothing of its terms, 
which were in fact withheld from the 
French people for two more days, but 
we feared the worst. 

So that was that. There was nothing 
more we could do, and our presence 
now was a decided embarrassment to 
the French Government. Shortly after 
noon we slipped and sailed for England. 
It was a depressing trip down the river. 
On every hand we viewed the sinews 
of war that were falling unscathed to 
the enemy—docks, cranes, ship-yards, 
oil depots that contained enough fuel 
to keep the Atlantic Fleet at sea for 
a year, and a mass of merchant ship- 
ping we so badly needed. Everyone 
waved to us as we passed them ; sailors, 
workmen, peasants, all wishing us 
**God-speed and success against the 
Hun.” Poor pathetic people, so full 
of fight, not a thought of surrender 
amongst them, but so _ hopelessly 
ignorant of. events. 

At the mouth of the river we circled 
the ships that were still lying at 
anchor, trying to persuade them to 


sail with us; but we had no suceg 
If the Germans were at Royan, | 
than half a mile away on the nor 
bank, they made no attempt to inte 
fere with us, and we put to sea withoy 
a shot having been fired or a bom 
exploding near us the whole of tho 
incredible three days. 

What had we achieved? We h 
reopened the Consulate and set 
number of people on the road 
safety ; we had rescued many impo 
tant papers and documents, and y 
had brought off six of our own country 
men. But through no fault of 
own, though none the less to our di 
appointment, we had failed to ¢: 
out the task we had set out to dq 
We had kept negotiations open wi 
the French Government until the k 
possible moment, but we had fail 
to persuade them to take the sé 
which might already have broug 
this war to a successful conclusion. 
was a melancholy farewell we waved 
France as her coast-line dropped und 
the horizon; but we were still aflo 
a badly needed destroyer at a tis 
when the number of these vessels ¥ 
painfully few. And seven days’ lea 
lay ahead of us—leave which we fe 
we had earned—at last. 








SPANISH HOLIDAY. 


BY A. M. @. 


Eric is Irish and a naval officer. He 
is also mad. So his appearance in the 
Cipher Office of H.M.S. Nelson and 
his subsequent preposterous proposal 
did not surprise me unduly. For the 
legend of the play-boy of the Western 
world lingers’on, particularly in His 
Majesty’s Services, and an Irish officer 
has a ready-made reputation for eccen- 
tricity to sustain. In this connection 
I well remember an Irish Surgeon- 
Lieutenant who used a Dublin brogue 
which you could cut with the proverbial 
knife. Once, in an unguarded pro- 
fessional moment, he spoke to me 
without the vestige of an accent. 
Rather impertinently I inquired the 
reason for his alter ego, and quite 
seriously he replied, “‘ Well, everyone 
here expects me to talk like someone 
out of Charles Lever because I’m Irish. 
So Ido. It doesn’t hurt me, and they 

‘like it. Besides, I find I can get away 
with a lot through talking that way !”’ 
But to return to our muttons, or rather 
to the Cipher Office wherein I left 
the patient reader standing while I 


It was the end of June 1936, and 
we were lying alongside the mole at 


Gibraltar. Please note the time and 
place; for the stately routine of the 
peace-time Navy had been violently 
disrupted ten months previously when 
a voice ranted from a balcony in Rome 
about a new Empire. 

And in the far-off days of 1936 when 
that voice was raised world states- 
men listened apprehensively. So His 
Majesty’s ship Nelson with her sisters 
of the Home Fleet, instead of preparing 
for the annual incursion of Navy Week 
visitors, lay within easy striking dis- 
tance of the Italian bases. Month 
after month they had waited for the 
word which would mean war with the 
New Rome. But that word never 


came. Nor, running true to type, did 
Mussolini’s navy. Perhaps it was as 
well, for the lion was very feeble in 
those strange days, and the epic of 
Matapan lay still in the womb of the 
future. 

So feeble indeed was the lion that 
certain .Reserve officers, myself among 
them, were called upon to help to man 
the Fleet. And so the twitchings of 
the tangled threads of European policy 
had jerked me, not unwillingly, from 
the humdrum routine of a Scottish 
university. Which accounts for the 
fact that I sat in the brightly lit space 
of the Cipher Office one hot June night 
in Gibraltar. 

But that phase of my life was drawing 
to its end. For another voice had been 
raised in far-away Westminster, and 
we were told that the continuance of 
sanctions would be a foolish thing; in 
fact, said the statesman, it would be 
midsummer madness. And accord- 
ingly, My Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty had acted agreeably to their 
political chiefs, and one night I 
deciphered a long message which told 
me that my adventure was nearly 
over: “... Fleet will resume normal 
routine forthwith . . . return to home 
ports... .” Rather sadly I carried 
that flimsy signal to the Secretary ; 
for among vastly more important 
things, it meant that the drab dress 
of a student would soon replace the 
blue and gold of a naval officer. 

One bright spot remained in my 
outlook. It was only the end of June 
and I was free till October. So after 
my first automatic derision, I listened 
indulgently to the torrent of words 
from the enthusiast who sprawled 
inelegantly among the lead-covered 
cipher books on the desk. 

** Look here, it’s a wizard idea. The 
Secretary will give us leave like a shot— 
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we. don’t sail for three weeks—and 
there won’t be much for you to do 
now. You’ve never seen Spain properly, 
and we can get as far as Madrid in the 
time. It’s a grand country, and there’s 
tons to see.” 

“But it would be pretty dear,” I 
expostulated feebly.' “‘ And I’m going 
back to a place where they don’t pipe 
you to dinner every day like you lucky 
brutes.” 

“Dear be damned!” roared the 
enthusiast. ‘A fiver will cover it if 
we travel rough and avoid luxury pubs. 
Besides, the peseta is at 42 and falling 
every day.” 

“But what about the language ?” 
I asked, still fumbling-for excuses. ‘I 
don’t know any Spanish except vino 
and plaza; and I won't be drinking or 
asking the way to a square all the time.” 

Eric inflated himself quite six inches. 
“You forget,” he said with simple 
dignity, “that no less an authority 
than the Navy List vouches for me as 
an officer who is noted at the Admiralty 


as an interpreter (Spanish). And 
higher grade at: that, my lad! Now, 


are you coming or have you any more 
objections ?” 

“Tm coming,” I said resignedly- 

Gibraltar has charms, I am _ told. 
But they were not apparent to me 
two mornings later at 6 a.m. Dragged 
from my bunk in Chastity Alley (for 
that was the pleasing name of the 
cabin flat wherein I slept) long before 
dawn, I had shaved and washed 
‘ sketchily before wrapping my sleep- 
drugged body in elderly flannels and 
a bilious-hued sports coat. Brogues, 
approximately the size of violin-cases, 
weighed down my feet like diver's 
boots, and a battered tweed hat sur- 
mounted the whole unpleasant ensemble. 
A pack, kindly lent by the Marine 
subaltern,. bit into my shoulders as I 
followed my enthusiastic companion 
sulkily down the steeply inclined gang- 
way. The breakfast which had been 
served by. a pained mess-waiter lay 
solidly in my interior, and the gloom 
of the deserted ward-room wherein I 
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had eaten it still hung about me, 
Taking it all in all, a less happy holiday- 
maker than myself can hardly have 
affronted ‘the dawn before. 

There were, of course, no taxis, and 
the three miles’ tramp via Main Street 
did little to raise my spirits. At the 
barrier we were engulfed in the daily 
tide of Spanish dockyard workers and 
market women with their baskets of 
multicoloured produce, and their garlic- 
scented clamour buzzed about our ears. 
A stolid constable, his tobacco-brown 
face incongruous over his orthodox 
bobby’s uniform, perfunctorily exam- 
ined our papers and waved us on past 
@ bored sentry of the K.O.Y.L.I. And 
as our feet sank into the sandy track 
of No Man’s land, I, in the words of the 
anthem, lifted up my heart; for the 
sun, not yet too warm, was spreading 
its cheer, and the gaiety of my com- 
panion, a hardened breakfast Cheeryble, 
was infectious. All Spain lay before us, 
and even the smell of the ramshackle 
bus into which we climbed did not seem 
other than vaguely romantic. 

The driver, for we were his sole 
passengers, was loquacious, and Eric 
and he exchanged pleasantries above 
the roar of the engine and the slap of 
its worn-out valves. As we bucketed 
towards the customs-house on the 
Spanish side, I had leisure to slip that 
accursed pack from my shoulders and 
examine its contents. For Marine 
Mahon, who consented to valet me for 
10s. a month, had a heart of gold but 
a faulty taste in packing. It would not 
have surprised me in the least if com- 
plete riding kit or a suit of tails had 
come to light. But no—shirts, socks, 
pyjamas, shaving kit, a moist packet 
of egg sandwiches, and, best of all, a 
tin of Craven Mixture. I winged a 
blessing back to the unconscious Mahon 
as the bus jolted to a grinding stop 
outside the low white building over 
which the purple-and-gold flag drooped. 

Our arrival seemed to cause little 
interest. Outside on a bench an 
unshaven and fiercely mustachioed 
gentleman slept blissfully, apparently 
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wencumbered by belt and_ holster. 
But our driver was not a man to put 
up with the casual ways of officialdom. 
An implacable thumb pressed steadily 
on the button of his Klaxon, and the 
resulting clamour made the morning 
hideous. But this had no effect on the 
vigilant guardian of his country’s fiscal 
integrity, and sterner measures were 
employed. A deft tweak at the 
quivering mustaches had an electric 
result, and our driver, his Republican 
freedom vindicated, climbed back into 
his seat, from which he watched the 
leisurely examination of our packs with 
detached interest. 

The customs man was courteous, like 
all Spaniards. He conducted his search 
with a deprecating air which suggested 
that it was a deplorable, if inevitable, 
breach of good manners. Then came a 
curious incident which often recurred 
tome. He bore our passports away 
into the dim recesses of the office, and 
for a solid half-hour Erie and I kicked 
our heels outside. At last our man 
returned, accompanied by a superior 
and dapper young officer. From 
between his white teeth a stream of 
liquid vowels flowed, and my face 
assumed the sheepish expression which 
all Britons wear when an unknown 
foreign language is spoken in their 
presence. But the torrent had no 
terrors for my interpreter (higher 
grade), and easily he responded to the 
officer’s questions. At last he seemed 
satisfied, and with Andalusian grace 
he bowed us to the bus. The engine 
roared into life, and again we bucketed 
of over the rutty road towards 
Algeciras. We were in Spain. 

“What was all the flap about ?” I 
inquired. 

“The lord knows,” he replied. “* He 
seemed to think we had come from the 
Canaries, and wanted to hear all about 
conditions there. He asked about some 
bloke called Franco. I told him I had 
never heard of him, and he seemed a 
bit surprised at that. However, it 
doesn’t matter. 
And we turned to peer at the land- 


We are all set now.” 
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scape which jolted past the cracked 
windows. 

On each side of the road the cork ” 
forest pressed. close. In the bright 
sunlight a constant stream of over- 
loaded mules plodded past, each with 
its ragged but dignified driver. For 
that is the characteristic of the Spanish 
nation—dignity. The meanest beggar 
asks alms as from one gentleman to 
another, and accepts your refusal or 
donation with hidalgo-like dignity. 
One feels that no cataclysm, natural or 
political, could shake that attitude to 
life. Which is just as well for the 
inhabitants of a tormented land. 

In the little plaza of Algeciras we 
descended and paid our driver his 
modest fare of five pesetas. It was still 
early, only nine o’clock, and we decided 
to push on without delay to Cadiz. 
From a statuesque Civil Guard Eric 
obtained the information that the bus 
for that city left immediately from the 
spot whereon we stood. But, alas, 
manana is not said to be the most used 
word in Spain without reason. For 
two hours we waited, not daring to 
move, until my protesting feet in their 
brogues were afire. The variegated 
traffic of the little town flowed past us— 
mules, patient little donkeys, a band of 
gypsies, ragged and colourful. Used to 
the visits of naval officers from across 
the bay, the inhabitants took little 
notice of us as we shifted about blas- 
phemously from foot to foot. Once a 
tiny girl, black elf-locks awry, stood 
before us and said in liquid tones, “‘ On 
penni, Jack. On penni. Damn your 
eyes!” Her fluency in our mother 
tongue was at once rewarded by the 
presentation of a little bitch. But lest 
the reader think that Eric and I | 
travelled Spain with a canine following, 
a word of explanation is perhaps 
necessary. The copper coinage of 
Spain is (or was) picturesquely named. 
The ten centimo coin is a noble piece, 
bearing a very mild-looking lion on its 
reverse. It is universally called perro 
gordo—fat dog. Its poor relation, the 
five centimo coin, is much smaller and 
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is known as perra chica—little bitch. 
It seemed to please our girl-friend quite 
a lot. 

At last the bus rolled magnificently 
into the square, It was of an incon- 
gruous splendour with its chromium 
plate and glittering flanks. Like most 
buses in Spain, it was of American 
manufacture and surpassingly com- 
fortable with its deep arm-chair seats. 
Along its side-panelling ran the legend— 
Quatorce de Abril 1931—the date of 
the Republic’s foundation. To such 
lengths did patriotism go in Spain in 
those days. 

Over a good road, a legacy of Primo 
de Rivera’s régime, we rolled for two 
hours. The seventy miles’ run was not 
particularly interesting, and, exhausted 
by thy early start, I dozed pleasantly 
in my luxurious seat. I was dimly 
conscious of my indefatigable com- 
panion’s voice as he exchanged pleas- 
antries across the aisle with a volu- 
minous matron in black, and with 
three chins. When I came to the 
surface we were outside the offices of 
the Patronato Nacional de Turismo, 
the Spanish equivalent of Mr Thomas 
Cook. Inside, a polite clerk presented 
us with a good map of the city and a 
sheaf of highly coloured literature 
extolling its attractions. Having dis- 
creetly sounded us on our financial 
status he despatched us, in company 
of a uniformed guide, to a small hotel 
near the harbour. And it received us 
with open arms, did the Espafia. For 
ten pesetas a day each (roughly, 5s.) 
we got a double room, light breakfast, 
and a substantial and oily dinner. 
Spain in those days was a paradise for 
the tourist. 

It was nearly 5 p.m. before we strolled 
out into the glare of the street. The 
Jate afternoon sun poured down from 
a cloudless sky, and the dazzling white 
of the buildings hurt the eyes most 
painfully. Our first purchase in Spain 
was a pair of sun-glasses each. We 
needed them. For Cadiz is a white 
city with a long background of history. 
My vague idea that Tarshish was some- 
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where in Palestine was dispelled by the 
trilingual guide-book when I read that 
it was the modern Andalusia, Gadiy 
(Cadiz) was the port of ‘Tarshish, and 
through it flowed the silver wealth of 
the hinterland. Hannibal made the 
city the supply base for his Spanish 
campaigns, and Scipio Africanus had 
his G.H.Q. there. 

In the crowded streets well-dressed 
crowds promenaded sedately as the 
cool of the night approached, A 
million lights sprang to life and encircled 
the city with a girdle of jowels. For an 
hour we sat, sipping German beer, in 
a side-walk café, and then it was time 
to dine, I enjoyed my dinner that 
night, though the menu was strange to 
me. Plato de huevos sounded exotically 
delicious, and I was a little damped 
when scrambled eggs appeared before 
me. Then carne caliente con legumbro 
(“ Hot beef and greens to you,” said 

fric) came, and was washed down by 4 
superb Amontillado Fino, price 2s, 9d, 
And the grave Pepe who waited on us 
seemed ashamed that the price should 
be so high. 

Then bed, where, tired as I was, I 
lay awake for hours listening to the 
tinkle of mandolins from the courtyard 
below. The Spaniard of the cities is a 
nocturnal creature, it seems. His day 
begins at 11 a.m. and finishes at three 
the next morning. Yet he always looks 
clear-eyed and virile. Perhaps he has 
discovered a secret of living which 
colder climates have killed. At any rate 
he seems to thrive on his inverted hours. 

In the streets next day were an alien 
people. Fair-skinned apd _biue-eyed, 
they tramped about the city, methodi- 
cally clicking cameras and studying 
guide-books. We saw them in the 
great monastery of the Capuchins 
standing intently before Murillo’s 
masterpiece, the Betrothal of Saint 
Catherine. With Teutonic earnestness 
they listened to the clipped voice of 
their consular guide as he described its 
details, and stirred with interest as they 
heard how the artist fell to his death 
from the scaffolding as he stepped 
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back to survey his work. Their pencils 
scribbled rapidly as the voice grated 
on, It was all so orderly, so German, 
Then they marched back in column of 
route to the gleaming white ship from 
whose stern fluttered the Swastika flag, 
For good herrenvolk do not spend 
precious marks on casual meals, ‘They 
go back to their floating Fatherland 
where all is yemuthlich and free, thanks 
to the benoficence of the Herr Doktor 
ley and his Strength through Joy 
scheme, . 

That night we danced at a ‘ taxi’ 
club, where [ paid a peseta for the 
privilege of one dance with a peroxided 
hostess, The herrenvolk were there too, 
and took up a lot of room; 80 we left 
early. 

From Cadiz to Seville is roughly 
eighty miles, and this we accomplished 
next day. We travelled by ‘ expreso’ 
third-class at a total cost of 8. The 
seats were not luxurious, and as we 
crawled through the dry brown dis- 
tances of Andalusia at 20 m.p.h. I 
think we both regretted our Spartan 
economy. ‘There were other trifling 
disadvantages too, For if being 
natural is equivalent to being good- 
mannered, then our fellow-passengers 
were Iberian Lord Chesterfields, [x- 
pectoration, even of the highest 
accuracy, gets @ little monotonous at 
close quarters, and the carriage windows 
were hermetically sealed. Tt was a soul- 
searing journey. 

The ubiquitous guide on the platform 
at Seville gazed at us coldly as we 
descended from our humble compart- 
ment. For the first and last time in 
Spain we met with real discourtesy. 
“Ask a Civil Guard,” he snapped in 
answer to Kric’s polite question. Iknow 
not what my companion’s response 
meant, but it was idiomatic and 
obviously effective. He had evidently 
learned more than the cold phraseology 
of officialdom during his stay in Madrid 
at Their Lordships’ expense. 

The Civil Guard was more helpful. 
Politely he replied to our question, and 
then he paid an unconscious tribute 
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to Erie’s accent by asking for our 
identity papers. His eyes narrowed 
as he saw the Royal Arms on our 
passports, but he made no comment. 
With a magnificent salute he sped us 
on our way. 

Again we were lucky in our hotel— 
4s. a day and all found, And in the 
languorous air of Seville we frankly 
rubber-necked for three days, We saw 
the Alcazar, and admired its stands of 
medisval weapons. In the Charity 
Hogpital we stood before the inevitable 
Murillos, and spent an afternoon in 
the faded glories of the Cathedral. The 
Lonja, or Exchange, was fascinating. 
Vor hours we wandered through the 
archive rooms past 42,000 great tomes 
each describing minutely a part of the 
empire of the Indies. And we remem- 
bered that Seville had welcomed 
Columbus from his first perilous voyage 
to the West. There were ghosts in 
those dim-lit galleries. For under 
glass lay the letters and official reports 
of the Conquistadors, Pizarro, Cortes, 
and Balboa. And the ‘bold signature 
of Magellan sprawled across an age- 
brown parchment, Sic transit, I 
thought, and I am not given to intro- 
spection. But the decay of an empire 
is a solemn thing and a warning to boot. 

Second-class, we journeyed to Madrid. 
Our companions were taciturn nonde- 
scripts who buried themselves in docu- 
ments which they drew from the 
portfolios which always accompany 
the Continental business man. Through 
the brown distances which Wellington’s 
armies knew so well we rolled for 
twelve hours, and it was late when we 
stood in the Puerta del Sol, the Picca- 
dilly of Madrid. But here Eric was, 
so to speak, on his native heath, and 
a smart taxi, in response to his peremp- 
tory signal, drew up before us. Through 
the brilliantly lit streets we hurled, and 
then the hospitable doors of the Hotel 
Loreto opened to us. In the reception 
office we wrestled with five separate 
police forms, striving to remember our 
grandmothers’ maiden names and the 
other details beloved of Latin bureau- 
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cracy. A noble steak-and-chips gave us 
the post-prandial drowsiness which 
. made bed seem a desirable place, and 

at midnight we turned in in the big 
bare room allotted to us. Outside, the 
streets were thronged with the nightly 
hordes of pleasure-seekers. It was the 
2nd of July 1936. The wrath to come 
was not far distant from the teeming 
city. 

In the King’s Navy an interpreter 
(‘and higher grade at that, my lad !’’) 
does not gain his linguistic prowess from 
purely academic sources. Residence 
in the chosen country is necessary 
before the ordeal of examination can be 
faced. So I was fortunate in my guide ; 
for his sojourn in Madrid had given 
him the knowledge of which Sam Weller 
boasted. And under his wing I combed 
the city thoroughly. But it depressed 
me intensely. That strange creation, 
called into being by the caprice of a 
king, still haunts me. Perhaps the 
dry thin air had some obscure physio- 
logical effect on me, perhaps the barren 
brown uplands of the Sierras weighed 
on my spirit. Whatever the reason, I 
hated Madrid. Like Jerusalem, the 
tiger city, there was an atmosphere of 
nervous tension and of cruelty per- 
meating the broad streets of the 
capital. In the baroque room from 
which Murat had ruled Madrid for his 
master and in which he had signed the 
mass death-warrants, I felt the horror 
of the place crushing in on me. That 
is a vignette, perhaps unfair, of the city. 
But I was glad to leave it. 

One day we sat dutside a glittering 
chromium-plated café and talked to a 
young attaché from the Embassy. His 
diplomatic sangfroid had been proof 
against our awful clothes, and he had 
been kind in the extreme. “ Yes,” he 
said, ‘““I know what you mean about 
things being highly strung here. And 
in the last few weeks the whole Diplo- 
matic Corps has been as jumpy as a 
cat. God knows why, but there it is. 
There’s a rumour the Italians are 
leaving soon, and it will be a damn 
good riddance. Even a slack republican 
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government gets a bit tired of intrigue 
with the other side.” He stopped 


abruptly and changed the subject, 
Evidently a diplomatic gaffe had been 
almost perpetrated. e 

Tourists as we were, we visited the 
Prado and gazed with unintelligent 
eyes (mine, at least) at the Grecos and 
the Goyas on its walls. But there is a 
fierceness, a hatred about Spanish art 
which strikes even a layman like myself. 
The portrait of Philip II., husband of 
Mary of England,- was a study in 
pathology. The sick face with its dull 
eyes and lantern jaws speaks through 
the centuries of the disease that was 
eating into the ill-knit’ frame. It is 
easier to understand his creation of 
the Escorial when one has studied that 
portrait. One day we drove the 
sixteen miles that divide the capital 
from the palace, and heard the story 
of its foundation from our attaché 
friend as we approached its brown mass. 
During the bloody battle of St Quentin, 
when Philip’s armies hurled themselves 
against the heroic Dutch, the Spanish 
artillery destroyed a church dedicated 
to St Lawrence. And to make matters 
worse, this occurred on his feast-day, 
10th August. To propitiate the Saint 
the king built the Escorial in his 
honour, and to commemorate his 
martyrdom on a grid-iron ordered 
that the ground-plan should be shaped 
to that utensil’s form. It is a significant 
commentary on the sick, sadistic mind 
of the builder that this should have 
been done. 

The size of the place is incredible. 
One hundred and eighteen miles of 
corridors honeycomb its mass. And 
over all broods the diseased spirit 
which created it. A place of horrors. 
One lighter moment cheered us that 
gloomy afternoon. At the foot of the 
steep hill leading up to the gates is a 
faded notice: ‘Se prohibe blasfemar 
bajo la multa de 10 pesetas” (“It is 
forbidden to swear. Penalty 10 
pesetas”’). Presumably the successors 
of the priests who guarded the palace 
approved of its austerity. At any rate, 
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it was still there as a warning to weary 
wayfarers. 

That night, during dinner, Eric was 
called away to the manager’s office. 
He was gone #me time and returned 
looking puzzled. ‘‘ Look here,” he 
said abruptly, “a funny thing has 
happened. There was a sort of detec- 
tive fellow who wanted to know if we 
represented any armament firms. When 
Tsaid I wished we did, he seemed a bit 
annoyed, and went off muttering, 
‘Que locos los Ingleses’ (what lunatics 
the English are). There’s something 
brewing in this country. However, 
we'll soon be out of it. Now, when I’ve 
fed, let’s see if there is a decent flick on.” 

We were lucky, and Miss Ginger 
Rogers danced for us in “ Follow the 
Fleet.” But when we returned to our 
room our pleasure rapidly evaporated. 


. For it was obvious that our few belong- 


ings had been very thoroughly searched. 
Eric looked at me grimly. “‘ It strikes 
me, my son, that we are not exactly 
popular here. I think we'll get out 
while the going’s good.” ~ And very 
fervently I agreed. 

We made one last excursion to Toledo 
with our friend. “ Pretty good place 
for a bit of peace,” he commented as 
we gazed upwards at the frowning 
bastions of the Alcazar. ‘An army 
couldn’t take it in a month of Sundays.” 
He was a true prophet. It was the 
llth July 1936, and the siege of the 
Alcazar, famed for all time for the 
fanatical heroism .of its defenders, was 
very near. 

That night our journey back began. 
The barren plains of New Castile faded 
imperceptibly into the softer lands of 
Andalusia as the train rolled south. 
Three times we were shunted into 
sidings to allow the passage of long 
lines of troop-laden coaches, and our 
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papers were meticulously examined at 
Cordova, Seville, and Cadiz by heavily 
armed policemen. Something awful in 
its terror was brooding over those sun- 
soaked plains, we knew. But of its 
nature we had no knowledge. 

A restless night in Cadiz, wherein I 
dozed uneasily listening to the high- 
pitched voices in the street outside. 
Then the bus, this time named El 
Presidente Azana, carried us smoothly 
to Algeciras. It was good to see the 
solid Britishness of the Rock looming 
across the bay. At the customs-house 
our friend of the mustaches and his 
dapper young officer had vanished. In 
their place was a band of husky young 
men armed to the teeth with revolvers 
and carbines. Their examination was 
not particularly friendly, but it was at 
least swift. The blue-coated guardian 
on the British side was even swifter, 
arid the great bulk of Nelson soon 
towered above our taxi. The ward- 
room that night seemed a very homely 
place. 

It was the 17th July 1936. As 
Nelson cleared the Straits, Portsmouth 
bound, a rising sea gave promise of 
what awaited her in the bay. As I sat 
in the dizzily rolling Cipher Office the 
door swung open and Eric stood before 
me again. ‘Seen this?” he asked, 
and proffered a damp copy of the 
wireless press bulletin. I took it (I 
have it still) and read the smudged 
purple type: “‘ Small bodies of Colonial 
troops have landed in Spain and have 
seized control of a fgw scattered points. 
Their leader is stated to be a General 
Franco. The Spanish Government 
announces that order is being restored 
rapidly and that the situation is every- 
where well in hand.” The Spanish 
tragedy, rehearsal for a greater drama, 
was born. 


- 











FLYING-FISH WEATHER. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. ° 


Ir should not be assumed that life 
in a windjammey, consisted exclusively 
of slavish toil, hard-lying, and acrimony. 
Maybe one is disposed to harp too 
insistently on the string of ‘ toughness,’ 
to the exclusion of lighter hours. 

It was when the Dovenby entered 
flying-fish weather that we of her crew 
began to realise that there were other 
things in life than working, eating, and 
sleeping; much more of the former 
than of the two latter! Flying-fish 
weather endures between the two 
tropics; perhaps a little north and 
south of these parallels of latitude. 
By the time we sighted the Southern 
Cross low down on the horizon we 
knew the saltiness would be baked out 
of us, and that existence would become 
more tolerable. 

To pick up a good Trade was every 
windjammer skipper’s ambition. Some 
were remarkably lucky, or weather- 
wise. There were longitudes where the 
favouring slant could almost infallibly 
be secured, with the gap of only a day 
or two between losing the more boister- 
ous North Atlantic winds and picking 
up the scented, invigorating north- 
easter that had no sting or bitterness 
in its breath. Normally a sailing-ship 
slarited well to the westward in search 
of such favourable breezes. 

Just when they were expected an 
orgy of work set in; but it was work 
under the best conditions. Fine- 
weather canvas had to be bent from 
truck to waterway, because there would 
never be force of wind enough to tear 
it from its bolt-ropes. The inevitable 
slatting of sails against spars and 
rigging in doldrum weather or in the 
‘calms and variables’ wore the canvas 
thin, until sometimes it was little 

better than sacking; and to subject 
brand-new hard-weather gear to such 
usage was to cut deeply into the 


jealously guarded profits of each 
voyage. + 

Bending fine-weather sails was a 
one-day job, and a strenuous one. A 
day of calm was usually chosen, so 
that not a mile of distance should be 
lost. After the sacred ritual of washing- 
down was performed, and the decks 
were dried—they dried almost as the 
sluiced water touched them under the 
hot rays’ of a newly risen sun—all 
hands were turned-to. The starboard 
watch was pitted against the port 
watch, the cadets handled the mizzen, 
and it became a sort of Olympic contest 
to see which was the better watch. 


The younger men ran aloft to reeve ' 


gant-lines round the sails that had 
borne us thus far. Sheets and earrings 
were disconnected like lightning. The 
rope-yarn robands were hacked asunder 
by busy sheath-knives, and as the 
unbent sail came down the replacement 
was already ranged on deck, fitted with 
new robands, and then hauled hand 
over hand to its allotted position. The 
discarded sails were opened and 
stretched to dry as thoroughly as 
might be to avoid the risk of rot 
setting in and good canvas perishing. 
Dry stowage was also advisable, 
because often the ship’s existence 
depended on the quality of the sail 
she showed to a gale; if that canvas 
were blown away, there was a remark- 
ably good chance of the hurrying fabric 
being overtaken by galloping seas and 
pooped to her destruction. 

But the ropes were dry and silky; 
not as they had been in the higher 
latitudes, wet and swollen and stubborn, 
jamming in the block-sheaves and 
inviting torrential profanity. Sur- 
prising feats of gymnastics were per- 
formed, too: often the shortest way 
from one yard-arm to another was to 
shin down a clew-line or sheet, rather 
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than take the tedious road in to the 


mast, down the shrouds, and out along © 


the next lower yard. Occasionally, of 
course, tragedy marred the lively antics. 
Qn one sail-bending day I went aloft 
with Ginger to bend a new main-royal. 
He foolishly trusted himself to a 
gasket which needed replenishment ; it 
parted to his weight, and he disappeared 
from view like a plummet going down. 
I expected to hear the shouts of those 
below in horror; instead, a fortuitous 
puff of wind bellied the mainsail, on 
to whose bosom Ginger fell as into a 
yielding hammock, to rebound from 
there and alight on the main-hatch 
practically unhurt, after a fall of a 
hundred and fifty feet!  ~ 

But I also saw an elderly able seaman 
fall from the main-yard and smash 
himself to fatal ruin. 

Sail-bending gave opportunities to 
the scrimshankers, of which there are 
always some among any ship’s crew: 
the men whose heafts fail them when 
work is toward. For rousing up the 
canvas, bending it, stowing away the 
temporarily discarded sails, was no 


child’s play; and, run competitively 
as it was, it meant a breathless rush 
from eight bells until the last rope-yarn 
was swept up and deposited in the 


mate’s ‘shakings’ sacks. (Any trifle 
of spare canvas or rope became the 
mate’s perquisite, just as the slush 
saved by the cook was his private 
property, to be sold to the best advan- 
tage at each voyage-end.) 

Thus, during my first voyage, old 
Frenchy, a notorious malingerer, com- 
plained of pains and humours on the 
day before sail-bending was expected. 
‘Irish toothache’ or ‘Cape Horn 
fever,, we called such complaints. 
But Frenchy was seriously ill, according 
to his own diagnosis: he recited 
alarming symptoms, all of which tallied 
with the details in the medicine-chest 
handbook—of which Frenchy had a 
copy. 

Indeed, he had more than that ; we 
found it stowed away in his ‘ donkey’s 
breakfast ’ after he deserted, a grandiose 
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medical treatise by some American 
medico whose literary style suggested 
Edmund Spenser, and from which old 
Frenchy had unquestionably culled 
most of his flowers of speech; for he 
spoke broken English as if he were 
declaiming Macaulay’s more thunder- 
ous passages. 

He bluffed Fegan for quite a while ; 
but the trifling medical knowledge I had 
accumulated. through a very brief 
apprenticeship to a country general 
practitioner assured me he was foxing ; 
he was far too glib in symptoms. 
However, Fegan’s prescription for even 
real illness was nearly always the same, 
“ Black draught and duty!” and out 
into the hurly-burly of the busy deck 
Frenchy had to go. 

The winning watch won a tot of 
diluted rum from the captain, and 
considered itself well paid. Once fine- 
weather canvas was up and rustling 
in the gay wind, a semi-relaxation 
spread fore and aft. No longer was 
there the same hurried rush to get 
below as soon as the watches were 
relieved. The balmy air invited inter- 
minable ‘ Portuguese Parliaments’ on 
the main-hatch ; we got to know our 
shipmates of the other watch who had, 
up to now, led a Box and Cox existence 
with us, except during those ‘ all hands 
on deck’ spasms which occurred so 
frequently in the higher latitudes ; and 
then we were too hard at work to 
appreciate the finer points of the 
opposite watch. " 

The six-to-eight dog-watch became 
a recurring festival. I soaked myself 
in adventurous romance, listening 
humbly to stories that today would be 
considered fantastic but which, allowing 
for deep-sea embroidery, were practi- 
cally true. Stories of Yankee hell-ship 
horrors, of San Francisco shanghai-ings, 
of Arctic winters, of shipwrecks and 
mutinies, of desperate brushes with 
Chinese pirates, of gold-seeking treks 
to the Australian mines, and—old 
windjammer men saw varied adven- 
tures—I listened to worn men'seriously 
debating the likelihood of gold being 
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discoverable in Alaska. The startling 
Klondyke discoveries had not then 
been publicised; but soon they came ; 
and I remember, being then in Portland, 
Oregon, how the foremast crew to a 
man deserted to follow that will-o’-the- 
Wisp, easy money. 

The Russian sailmaker was a mine 
of interest: he had been exiled to 
Siberia for Nihilistic leanings; he had 
been knouted half to death in the 
quicksilver mines; he had been shot 
through and through when escaping. 
He was only one of many picturesque 
characters. This one had taken part 
in gun-running expeditions, another in 
treasure-hunting among the Caribbean 
islands. Between them they had 
explored the whole round world—and 
in the summing-up their experiences 
chiefly centred in the quality of the 
beer to be bought in this waterside 
tavern or that ! 

Nights in these latitudes were a serial 
amazement. Instead of cowering 
miserably in such scant shelter as the 
decks afforded, .we now breathed 


enjoyably of air that was often hot 


and always temperate. No longer was 
the order at change of watch, “‘ Watch 
on deck keep aft!’ No serious 
emergencies were likely to arise; and 
the deck-watch had unofficial leave 
and licence to ‘catch a stretch off the 
land’ whenever possible. We took a 
blanket out on to the after-hatch and 
slept unashamed under the very eyes 
of the watch-keeping officer, and when 
eight bells went we simply turned on 
the other side with a grunt and con- 
tinued sleeping. Our capacity for 
slumber was unlimited. Queer situa- 
tions occasionally arose. 

The watch on deck and the watch 
below slept side by side on the hatches 
or anywhere on deck where a soft 
plank could be found. If the officer 
aft decided to trim sails to a shifting 
wind, or to shorten down the royals 
because of an approaching squall, he 
sang out, “Stand by the watch on 
deck!’ Naturally all hands roused 
and groped around for down-hauls or 
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braces, sleepily peering into 
another’s faces to see whose deck 
watch it really was. Then, recognisiy 
the officer’s voice, those entitled 
continue sleeping stumbled back 
the hatch and resumed business wit 
Somnus. 

A blanket over the eyes, or a jack 
was the only covering needed in tho 
balmy airs ; and the protection was ng 
against cold but against moon-blindneg 
The Trades moon is vividly bright, 
are the stars. I remember th 
Jeffreys, our Herculean cadet, acquire 
a bad attack of this form of blindnes 
through steering ‘by the wind’ witl 
the full moon at the royal yard-arm 
on which he had to fix his eyes. B 
daylight his sight was normal; at fa 
of dark he was as blind as a bat. 

It was a vast relief to sleep in th 
fragrant open after the close and tainte 


atmosphere of the half-deck. What dig® 


it matter if the goat carried to supph 
milk to the cabin did share oneé 
couch? We could always smugg 


Nanny into the deck-house and’ mig 


her before the steward roused out in th 
morning! Milk—even the  tinne 
variety—was unknown in our simp 
dietary. Captain Fegan’s wife a 


daughter did not get half the mi-* 
they counted on when they bougi- 


that goat. We did not suffe:* from t 


much chivalry. Kathleen, the you? 


daughter, was a deplorable chili 
trained by her parents to listen outsil 


‘our scuttles and carry aft any slighti 


reference we made to the after-guan 
The mentality of the cabin quarté 
was that of an Irish bog—and 

habits of its inhabitants much the samt 


But to lie flat on one’s back ange 


stare up through the dainty tracery 
the harping rigging at the glowing stat 
was as good as a glimpse of Paradis 
The ship’s trucks arched lazily acro 
the spangled expanse. 
breathed evenly, and the idle 

points on course and topsail frappe 
softly but insistently, as if a distal 
drum were beating its rallying summol 
to the sterner warfare that await 
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to ogg@ in the boisterous southern seas. 
> decpgitars were not laid flat in one plane, 
ain Hit arranged in a seemly perspective, 
aa »that the purple void above became 
ack gimensional and actual—and a young 
ss wigmon coyly hiding behind a wispy tuft 
¢trade-wind cloud became a beacon 
, jackesg ait to the gates of heaven. But the 
n thoeg py Cloud blackened and grew, and 
was ngimost as one fancied a celestial 
uiracle about to take place, the spars 
wuld be creaking and the running 
naeing whipping to the thrust of a 
cquireg ack, impetuous squall. 
lindnesg But there was no real weight in the 
1’ wiggqickened breeze; it was a rarity to 
rd-argiorten sail, although the watch- 
paieeper’s automatic cry when the tur- 
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at jagmoil started aloft was, “Stand by 
t. jour royal clew-lines!’’ If it were 
in tgmeessary to lower a sail, it was but 


infrequently furled, and when that 
remity arose one boy could do the 
suppgvrk = single-handed—even a first 
> onegvyager. The fine-weather canvas was 
smugegelt as silk, and making fast a royal 
d’ milg™8 no more arduous than folding a 
+ in thptandkerchief. 


tainte 
hat dig? 

















tinne’ Normally the procedure was for the 
sime h-officer to snarl to the helmsman, 
fe ang Luff—luff, and shake it out of her!” 


4s the officer was probably asleep on 
lis feet—and I have slept upright 
‘om temayself scores of times—his waking 

yoummmand was necessarily sour-toned, 

‘chiki evidence to a critical world that he 
outsiag™’s not sleeping, not lulled into blissful 
‘ighting#mnolence by the white dazzle of the 
-guang"uspering wake or the soft plash-plash 
rarteme’ the parted water running along the 


ie mi 
bough 


uarten 


nd mbling sides. 
esam™ For ourselves, when roused by 
ok angemergency, we normally did what 


rk was needed with our eyes tight- 
1g stayesed, to keep the sleep in them, so 

vradie#t8t, work finished, we could coil down 
acre" hatch or soft plank of the deck and 


oon 


, gaigume interrupted slumber. A young 
e yedfeet-boy’s capacity for sleep is incredible. 
rappel But when sleep was aloof, to lie 
distame*tended, hands- clasped behind the 


fad and stare up into that astounding 
ault of the sky, was undoubtedly to 


mmo 
waite 
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realise the vastness of the universe and 
to discover, almost, some moving 
purpose within it. 

There were endless discussions 
amongst the deck-watch—from surmise 
about the identity of Cain’s wife to the 
number of light-years required for the 
radiance of, say, Betelgeuse to reach 
Mother, Earth. Our limited study of 
navigation had familiarised. us with 
these infinite distances; we talked 
glibly of the unfathomable. We 
memorised the stars in their wheeling 
courses. Stellar navigation is more 
precise than any other kind, and some 
of us aspired to be first-class navi- 
gators, because only by specialising ‘ 
could one hope for advancement, not 
so much under the Red Ensign as the 
White ; for not one of us but aspired 
to join the Royal Navy at some later 
date. Many of us had either tried for 
the Dartmouth entry—and failed—or 
had aged beyond the limits before the 
sea-fever gripped us; but there was a 
back-stairs system of entrance through 
the Royal Naval Reserve, which in 
turn led into the charmed ranks of the 
‘Hungry Hundred’—that meagre 
Supplementary List which My Lords 
Commissioners so grudgingly threw 
open to such as had missed Dartmouth. 
Chamberlain had failed three times to 
gain nomination to the Senior Service ; 
the three branches, Executive, Engin- 
eering, and Accountancy, were then 
sharply divided. Coming of a Navy- 
Navy family, as he did, his disgrace 
was intense; indeed, he gave the 
impression of being exceedingly un- 
welcome in his own home. 

We fished for sharks, in our watches 
below. There was always a_ vast 
amount of work to be done during the 
hours of duty—ten one day, fourteen 
the next. With a good ship’s husband | 
as mate, the fabric was practically 
made over in this delectable weather. 
Anyone could take the wheel—pre- 
ferably the most useless hand aboard ; 
for, with yards properly trimmed, the 
ship sailed herself. There were orgies 
of endeavour. All the rigging was set 
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up tautly, to restore it from the 
inevitable sagying created by intense 
strains and stresses, ‘Torn sails were 
to be repaired and new ones made 
from virgin canvas and rope, These 
were ‘sailorising’ jobs, work from 
which a tyro could learn something 
really useful, True, the sailmakers 
were always accommodated on the 
sunny, airy poop, to be under the after- 
guard’s eye; and talk was forbidden, as 
was singing or other evidence of con- 
tentment, But to be allotted as assist- 
ant to the sailmaker or one of the old 
corny shell-backs was esteemed a high 
privilege; for these kindly veterans 
delighted in passing on their salty lore ; 
and I have known men of the fo’o’sle 
stay up half a watch below to instruct 
a boy in various niceties of seafaring 
knowledge. 

For that matter, I have many a time 
known them stay up an entire watch 
below to finish a task to their own 
satisfaction, rather than leave its 
completion to other hands, There 
were no union hours and rates in 
stick-and-string ! 

Mr Perkins, the mate, displayed a 
human side by arming himself with a 
three-pronged harpoon—it later figured 
as Neptune's trident when we, crossed 
the Line—and, taking post on the 
dolphin-striker of the bowsprit, spearing 
the fast-swimming beautiful fish as 
they cavorted in the foaming smother 
pushed forward by our hurrying bow. 
When the ship was gay and lively he 
took many an impromptu bath, which 
in no wise deterred him. I suppose 
this is about as chancy a sport as is 
known ; to score a hit once in a dozen 
throws was esteemed good work, 
Huddled between the steel prong of the 
dolphin-striker and the chain bobstay, 
freedom of movement was not easy, 
and Mr Perkins was no limber-limbed 
gymnast; the antics of the stream- 
lined fish were exasperating, but his 
bag was astonishingly big; and all 
hands reaped the benefit. Any fresh 
food was welcome after weeks and 
months of unrelieved salt-horse. And 
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the Dovenby’s salt-horse was very salty 
indeed ; rumour had it that our owner 
bought condemned Navy stores for our 
delight; this was proved by’ our 
breaking out a cask of beef from the 
fore-peak and finding it branded 
Chatham, 1842. No wonder atoriog 
were: current of old-timers carving 
ditty-boxes from chunks of petrified 
meat, complete even to the hinge of 
the lid ! 

But care had to be taken with the 
speared dolphins, too, Deep-water 
fish contain a lot of phosphorus in 
their fibre. Scientists pooh-pooh the 
superstition that moonlight has a 
baleful effect on fish-flesh; but how 
many scientists have voyaged in sail? 
I know this: one of Mr Perkins’ 
catches was hung up for the night in 
the full moon-glare. The hash-spoiling 
cook omitted to put a silver coin in the 
pot in which he boiled it next day, 
If poison were present, the theory was 
the silver turned black. 

We all ate greedily of unaccustomed 
fare. For myself, by ten o’clock— 
we had eaten fish for breakfast—I was 
swollen double-size and my face was 
coloured like a prize lobster ; 80 were 
three of the foremast hands. Pain 
was excruciating: doubling cramps 
that seemed to tear me apart. My 
head was more like a street pillar-box 
than a human upper part. I was 
certain I was dying; so were my 
companions in misfortune. Even Fegan 
was perturbed; even he could not 
diagnose our alarming symptoms 4s 
‘Cape Horn fever’! We were ill, 
writhing in agony, and inflating like 
balloons, and such symptoms are not 
caused by imagination. It was one of 
the ancient shell-backs who blamed 
the dolphin-flesh, which had been 
succulent to eat. 

Fegan went for his medical guide, 
which betrayed him. If we had broken 
legs or been burned by explosions of 
patent paint, he would have had 4 
remedy in a trice. It was myself 


suggested an emetic, after Hurley had | 


put a finger on the spot-—until then 
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[ had thought it bubonic plague at 
least. 

Ipecacuanha did no good ; we swelled 
dill more. Fegan looked as if he 
feared we should burst, like Judas, and 
make a mess of his white-decked poop. 
failors were cheap, white wood came 
expensive. He called the steward and 
poured a quart of mustard and water 
into each of us sufferers, We went on 
swelling. I had a muzzy feeling that 
unless I was anchored—and soon—I 
should float to the royal yard-arm and 
hang there like a toy balloon against a 
coiling. 

“Drink hot water until you vomit,”’ 
ordered Fegan. We crawled to the 
galley; the cook grudged the issue of 
fresh water. No sympathy, note, no 
hospital accommodation for men who 
appeared-—to themselves especially—to 
be dying fast ! 

When a gallon of hot water failed to 
effect any result Fegan ordered a 
liberal draught of hot salt water. That 
did it. Presently, empty beyond all 
dreams of emptiness, our bodies com- 
plete vacuums, we were rid of the 
noxious stuff, The scarlet inflammation 
vanished, our distension lessened. We 
were 80 weak that we could hardly lie 
prone. The mate eyed us for a sinister 
moment and then said, ‘‘ Turn-to—no 
scrimshanking ! "’ 

But flying-fish days were gay days 
in the main. No longer huddled in 
damp shirts and dripping oilskins, we 
breathed like honest men, walking a 
level deck with. increasing pride, not 
staggering from handhold to hand- 
hold. Even the stark fare served out 
put muscle on our carcases; the hard 
work, most of it compelling very active 
exercise, toughened our fibre. 

The days and weeks fled as on wings ; 


.yet imperceptibly, too—so much does 


the watch-and-watch system devour 
time. The second dog-watch—work 
permitting—-was given over to recrea- 
tion; we cadets ran races over the 
mastheads, watch against watch. We 
outvied each other in crazy daring : 
standing on our heads on the trucks, 
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sliding down the clew-lines of the top- 
gallant sails, even slithering from main- 
truck to fore-top on the main-royal 


stay. Irrepressible youth bubbled in 


us; despite the severe physical labour 
we did—and we were never idle for a 
moment—we were literally tireless. 

But we drew to the fore-hatch, as if 
attracted by magnets, to hear the old- 
timers yarn, They did not talk vain- 
gloriously, claiming limelight, but 
casually, as if narrating the ordinary 
doings of ‘ordinary days, But one man 
——I forget his name-—-had served aboard 
the Peruvian battleship Huascar when 
she fought her last fight against the 
overwhelming odds of the Chilean Navy 
in 1879; and in rugged simplicity he 
described the scene as that valiant 
craft was carried by the board, The 
Huaacar’s cook met the boarding-party 
with his galley cleaver and split tho 
skull of the Chilean leader asunder with 
one shrewd blow, afterwards falling with 
four cutlasses crossing in his body; and 
we listeners, awed by such gallantry, 
took silent oaths to act up to that 
standard if ever need demanded, 

“When that ship was towed into 
Vallyparaiso,” said the old man, “ her 
scuppers ran blood, an’ that’s a fact. 
An’ every time even now when there’s 
a general parado o’ Peru’s troops— 
Navy, Army, an’ what have you—the 
first name called is that of the Huascar’s 
captain; an’ the top dog present stands 
out an’ salutes, an’ he says, says he, 
‘ Absent but accounted for; he is with 
the heroes !’”’ 

Then the Russian sailmaker, his 
knout-scarred back naked to the genial 
wind, would tell incredible stories of 
Siberian exiles marching into the land 
of forgotten men, whipped on by brutal 
guards, shot in their chains, children 
torn from mothers’ arms, wives from 
husbands’ sides, and he would glower 
and growl, ‘It makes no difference— 
retribution will come!” It came, true 
enough, in 1917; I wonder if Sails 
lived to know it ! He was an Anarchist, 
and the gentlest soul I met at sea: a 
man who would—and did—cry over a 
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draggled song-bird seeking refuge in our 
rigging on its long migration south. 
He showed me a miniature guillotine 


he had constructed, with a number of’ 


crude-dolls, and each doll was labelled 
with an Exalted Name ; and he pushed 
the puppets under the knife and 
decapitated them with ghoulish glee— 
but he also taught me how to sew canvas 
in a way to merit the praise even of Mr 
Perkins, who was not easily pleased. 
Songs were sung to the accompani- 
ment of the harping cordage.: Seldom 
were these sea-songs; the negro 
plantation melodies were much greater 
favourites, or the long-drawn sickly 
sentimentalities of the lower-class music 
hall. “The Fatal Wedding,” say, or 
“ After the -Ball,” or ‘The Stately 
Southerner ’’ came as first favourites, 
with “Tom Bowling” and “Bay of 
Biscay ” dismissed with sniffs of disdain. 
In all my windjamming days I never 
saw a hornpipe attempted under the 
Red Ensign ; perhaps because we had 
no fiddler. Of course the hornpipe 
was not originally devised as a pleasure- 
giving entertainment: it was danced 
compulsorily in King’s ships when 
close confinement, utter lack of hygiene, 
rotten salt food, and embryo scurvy 
killed men by the score. The reason 
why the nautical hornpipe and kindred 
dances are the ultimate word in vigor- 
ous movement is that the stagnated 
blood had to be kept flowing and the 
atrophied lungs filled with health- 
giving air. 
There was a Cockney, named Hurley : 
a sourish man, who accounted for his 
moroseness by the fact that he was ‘a 
heavy thinker. But when asked 
what he thought about mostly it was 
only Lucullan feeds in opulent restau- 
rants and the Antwerp women. None 
the less, he was a pretty good sailor, 
and he—seemingly grudgingly—devoted 
many a watch below to the instruction 
of us youngsters. He had _ been 


shanghaied aboard the real Yankee 
bloodships, where, he said, a sadistic 
skipper had ordered his crew aloft, 
and, as they laid out on the yards, 
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picked off every second man with his 
six-shooter. There was another of 
these autocrats who in course of g 


_ debate with a sailmaker stunned him 


with a setting-fid—an appalling tool— 
and then hove him down on the ballast 
to live or die, as the case might be. 

Some of the cruelties practised 
aboard these ‘hard-case’ craft were 
revolting ; I thought them éxaggerated 
until confirmation, came from unex- 
pected quarters. A South American 
consul told me that he had had to order 
the trial of a Yankee shipmaster for 
murder on the high seas; and the 
evidence led would have disgraced 
Simon Legree. 

“You never know when they have 
you, these crimps,” warned Hurley, 
leading my interested fingers along a 
furrow in his skull where a second mate 


‘had booted him unconscious. 


*‘Seems to me it would be best to 
keep teetotal in ’Frisco and such 
places,’? said my young sagacity. This 
was after a long dissertation on the 
crafty use of knock-out drops applied 
to @ victim’s liquor. 

** [tried that,” was Hurley’s response. 
“Went ashore with a fifteen-month 
pay-day in my belt; swore off liquor 
for keeps ; turned into an eating-joint 
for a cup of coffee—wakened in the 
fo’e’sle of the Andrew Jackson; and 
was she a son of a of a ship? 
No pay-day, no sea-kit—nothing but a 
mouth like a cesspool, and a hell-and- 
damn-you second mate hammering 
the living guts out of me with a 
belaying-pin !”’ 

Such stories were endless. I 
wondered how these murderous cap- 
tains got away with it; but they had 
a trick of allowing boarding-house 
crimps aboard their returning ships; 
these harbingers of evil brought liquor 
—free liquor—which they offered to a 
disgruntled crew, who, abstainers per- 
force for months at a stretch, drank 
greedily, and wakened aboard some 
terrible outward-bounder, with two 
months of their pay mortgaged: in 





advance. 
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Henriksen, a Finn, boasted that he 
had never in all his sea-going years 
spent a pay-day ; he had been robbed 
on every occasion he was paid off. 
Much of this I took with a grain of 
salt, until I saw with my own eyes 
how reckless the salty men were with 
their meagre earnings. I have seen 
the Dovenby’s crew march aft in a 
body at the mouth of the Channel 
and offer to subscribe a month’s pay 
apiece towards the cost of a tug to 
take the ship to port against a dead- 
muzzler of an easterly wind! And I 
saw one able seaman—a roystering, 
reckless wastrel enough—shove ten 
golden sovereigns into the hand of a 
crying child of eight who came aboard 
at Antwerp, wailing that she had lost 
her mother—probably a put-up act. 

But these insensate men trained our 
generation in the finer arts of the sea: 
how to outwit it, how to endure it; 
and we, in our turn, passed on that 
invaluable lore to our successors, and 
sometimes we sit back and read the 
Merchant Navy’s Honours Lists and 
think, ‘‘ We, too, have had some share 
in thése glories, if only vicariously.” 

O’nights, when the Trade was dying 
and the ship rolled gently and evenly 
on the softly breathing swells, we 
flashed a lantern at the wash-ports to 
lure the flying-fish to doom in the 
ship’s frying-pan. We saw _ these 
silvery beauties by day rising in shoals 
to escape the bonito and dolphins-of the 
sea, sprinting across the little laughing 
wave-crests until their wings dried and 
they fell back to their native element, 
or until some questing sea-bird swooped 
and engulfed them. At night they 
came thudding against the upper sills 
of the ports, and some fell into the 
scuppers—toothsome prey enough, their 
flesh and flavour a sort of cross between 
a herring and a mackerel, but welcome 
relief indeed from the salt, salt prov- 
ender normally served: beef and pork 
so briny that we vowed our very 
immortal souls were salted down. 

When tropical torrential rain fell, as 
occasienally it did in cascades, we 
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washed our blankets afid clothes and 
persons, revelling in the fresh cleanli-, 
ness. - We went mother-naked about 
the ship, even when replenishing the 
fresh-water tanks. The scupper-holes 
were plugged, and in a few minutes 
the deck-planking was awash with a 
foot of soft water, and the benefit to 
our salt-corroded bodies was inestim- 
able. Salt-water sores healed, embryo 
scurvy was assuaged. We had been 
rationed to two quarts of potable 
water per day for drinking, cooking, 
and all other purposes, so that, as least 
essential, washing was ignored. And 
Mr Perkins, canny man, set the watches 
to work with sand and canvas and holy- 
stone on decks and _ bright-wood— 
since normal sailorising tasks were 


* suspended because of the Niagara-like 


downpour, and had the planking 
scrubbed and scraped as white as the 
proverbial hound’s tooth. Then, when 
this dried and revealed the decks in 
ivory beauty, when we were able to 
take added pride in the ship because 
of her clearance of old, sordid com- 
mercial scars, the mate set us to work 
with buckets of tarred oil and swabs 
and reduced the loveliness to grim 
utility again: wise man. The bleached 
planks shrank in the heat and admitted 
water to the cargo below. Oiled, they 
remained tight, the caulking remained 
in the seams, and the ship fulfilled her 
destiny as a floating warehouse. Beauty 
had no great place in Mr Perkins’ 
utilitarian soul. Once, when at the 
wheel, I drew his attention to a Turner- 
esque sunset of surpassing loveliness, 
he turned his quid, spat thoughtfully 
over the rail and grunted, “ It’ll be 
blowing half a gale afore eight bells in 
the middle.” 

And it was. 

One day, or rather series of days, 
south of the Line, after Neptune had 
paid his regulation visit, initiated the 
tyros, and been served with weak grog 
by the steward, we had a welcome 
break in the narrow monotony of 
existence. At least, maybe I am wrong 
in speaking of monotony; for I 
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cannot recall any feelings of boredom 

, during flying-fish weather. We worked 
so hard on deck and slept so hard when 
off duty that time—as time—ceased to 
exist; days and weeks flowed away 
like tides, almost unnoticed. Each 
individual had his place in the scheme 
of things; short-handed as the ship 
was, there was always twice as much 
work to be done as hands to do it; 
daylight hours were a busy rush of toil. 
It is your full-fed, idle passenger who 
most feels sea-monotony, not knowing 
the precision of each hour’s ordered 
activity. 

But, sent aloft one dawn to overhaul 
the buntlines of the main-royal so that 
tight ropes should not chafe canvas, I 
spied an unusual thing. First was a 
queer glint beneath the water two miles 
away: that was light reflected from 
the eighteen-foot body of a basking 
shark. Led by this frolic of light my 
eye travelled horizonwards until— 

“Sail, ho!” I yelled to the poop, 
where Mr Perkins was already hanging 
up ropes prior to the morning ritual of 
washing-down. It was a distant ship, 
but somewhat perplexing; for there 
was no dawn-gleam on piled canvas, 
nor was there a smoke-trail smudging 
the glory of daybreak. 

** Where away ?”’ Mr Perkins bawled, 
without looking up from his tidying. 
The sea held no surprises for him, few 
marvels. Even the opportunity of 
receiving news from the outer world— 
after weeks and weeks of nothingness— 
did not touch his seasoned heart. He 
knew well that no news could affect 
him, directly or indirectly: a sea- 
outcast without kith or kin, or home 
or hope. 

The sun’s rim showed in the east, 
rose to a disc in the swift way of 
tropical suns; I made an imaginary 
bearing.. ‘‘ About west-sou’-west, sir!” 

It might mean a spell of flag-wagging ; 
even @ ship visit. There was novelty 
abroad. I stared, made out little 
beyond the trifling hummock. No 
smoke, no flickering gleam. We were 
becalmed, idle as a painted ship on 


painted seas. The sails did not even 
slam against the masts. Occasionally 
a chain-sheet clanked, or a few ropes 
rustled. The sea’s surface appeared 
to breathe with the even slowness of a 
sleeper. A glittering spray of flying. 
fish flashed over the golden sheen a 
hundred and fifty feet below. They 
splashed the water into diamonds and 
vanished. The triangular shark-fin, 
all that showed on the surface, began 
to move in circles. Mr Perkins struck 
four bells on the after-bell, shouted, 
“Wash decks, for’ard there!” The 
ship wakened to active life. 

“Down from aloft—no scrimshank-. 
ing up there!” I went down. The 
ship’s processes resumed: clunk-clunk 
of head-pump, slide of bucket, swirling 
sluice of sparkling water, gride of busy 
brooms. I joined in as a bucket-passer. 

** What’s she like ? ’’ asked Chamber- 
lain, acting third mate. 

I said I could not tell: must be a 
steamer. Work went on. Captain 
Fegan came up in pyjamas, his hairy 
chest exposed; complained that his 
bath tank was empty; the boys 
scampered aft to fill it, using a draw- 
bucket. Evidently Perkins reported 
the stranger sail. Fegan welcomed the 
chance of relief from his unvarying 
existence. He fetched the long telescope 
from its cleats, and, barefoot and half- 
naked, scrambled aloft. 

“Steamer,” I heard him say to 
Perkins on his descent. ‘‘ We can get 
reported. If any wind comes shape 
down towards him.” He walked the 
already hot poop, whistling—whistling. 
A cat’s-paw ruffled the outboard 
serenity. It vanished. The sails lifted 
once, fell. Fegan let out a roar, picked 
up a foot, scorched by warming pitch 
from a seam. 

Work went on, eight bells sounded, 
watches were changed. Nothing hap- 
pened. Nothing happened for two 
days. No wind blew; but in that 
mysterious way of the sea by which 
two distant bodies are slowly attracted 
one to another we raised the stranger 
higher and higher. 
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He was more motionless even than 
we. ‘The old-timers talked about 
Yankee clippers that made two knots 
by the slamming of their sails ; maybe 
the occasional flaps our canvas gave 


moved us, though for watches on end- 


the rudder clucked and thumped in 
eddies without so much as a bubble of 
foam emerging. We discussed the 
marvel. The story of the Marie Celeste 
was remembered. But Rhys, who had 
been in Brazil during the worst of the 
yellow fever scares, opined that she 
was a plague-ship, most of her crew 
dead, her boilers out of steam because 
the stokers were lifeless on the stoke- 
hold floors. Or—mutiny was not 
unknown. Obviously the stranger was 
completely helpless. She was still too 
far distant to know if she showed 
bunting. 

“The Flying Dutchman gone all 
modern,” thought Hurley. No after- 
guard opinion came our way ; indeed, 
we lost interest. The calm held—as 
it had held for over a week. But, like 
chips on a millpond, we drew towards 
the ship. Each dawn found her con- 
siderably nearer. 

Then, at the wheel, I heard Perkins 
tell the second mate grumbling stories 
of salvage jobs, whereby shipmasters 
had made enough money to retire 
from salt water for good and all. If 
any such luck ever came his way, he 
declared sourly, he would carry a kedge- 
anchor on his shoulder into the country 
until someone asked what it was, and 
then, remote from the sea, would buy a 
share in a public-house and settle down 
for good. 

The men for’ard, too, talked salvage, 
though without hope. To secure reward 
you had to get the derelict ship into 
port; and how could a windjammer 
tow another ship ? This caused another 
hot argument on the advantages and 
demerits of steam-boating. 

We had an ancient brass carronade 
lashed aft ; first-voyagers were told it 
was to beat off pirates; then later, 
that its design was to shoot at water- 
spouts that threaten to overwhelm the 
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ship. God knows why it was there at 
all—probably some previous master 
had stolen it. But Fegan went to 
pains to load this piece and fire it—a 
startling noise in our prolonged stillness. 
No response came from the stranger. 

“ Abandoned !”’ said Fegan. “‘ No 
use to us.” 

“There might be some small stores,” 
suggested Perkins, always complaining 
of the owners’ cheese-paring. Steamers 
were notoriously better found than 
windjammers. 

There was something inexpressibly 
eerie about that slow forgathering. It 
was already understood that, unless a 
strong breeze sprang up, we should 
make a visit. What would be found 
aboard? Death, pestilence, horror ? 
The sea fifty years ago still held odd 
mysteries. Men believed in the fatal 
lure of the Sargasso Sea, in which long- 
forgotten vessels were supposed to 
harbour and stagnate, their crews 
starving into skeletons. Wide stretches 
of ocean were still unused as sea-lanes. 

The calm held, with infrequent puffs 
of wind. We drew nearer. Near 
enough, in time, to admit the lowering 
of a boat. It was decided that, the 
men being usefully employed, a boat’s 
crew of the cadets should be assembled. 
We itched with anxiety to be chosen. 

We first-voyagers, being of least use, 
were selected; Mr Perkins would go 
in charge. He grumbled that it would 
take up his watch below. But we 
stripped to the waist and greased the 
leathers of the oars and found yoke and 
tiller-ropes and stern-sheet cushions, as 
if visiting a man-of-war. Anything for 
variety. 

It was an easy pull, under a vertical 
sun. The captain’s gig was a racing 
model, and we made her go like light- 
ning, eager to display our oarsmanship 
to that sardonic critic lounging aft. 

The steamer, rusted and dismal, 
squatted low in the water. There 
were loose boat-falls swinging from her 
turned-out davits. Perkins knew the 
courtesies of the sea: he stood up and 
hailed, “Ship, ahoy; what ship is 
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that ?”’ No answer. A _ wash-port 
clanged like a passing-bell. 

“Been a long time adrift,” surmised 
Perkins, humanising himself in response 
to our curiosity. ‘“‘ Put me alongside, 
soldiers, if you know how.” Some of 
us were not very good oarsmen, but we 
splashed and bucketed until he could 


reach out and grab a pendent block.. 


Then he hauled us under the overhang 
of the _ stern. “Olaf Nerisen: 
Christiania,” we read on her counter. 

**Not much to be got out of a 
damned Scowegian,” complained the 
mate. Even Norwegian steamers, .we 
knew, were thriftily run: with the 
captain’s wife acting as cook and 
steward, and the crew eating cinders 
to avoid waste. Although giving an 
impression of lethargic inactivity under 
most conditions, Perkins could bestir 
himself like a monkey on occasion. He 
put us alongside where a rope trailed. 
Looking down into crystal-clear depths, 
I saw the-boot-topping was encrusted 
with grass and marine growth. Bar- 
nacles clustered like mussels on a tide- 
washed pier. The paint, where it 
remained, was bleached and perished. 
Mostly she was red rust. Perkins 
tested the rope, decided it would bear 
his weight, and with a guttural, ‘‘ Here 
goes damned little!” swung up the 
low side. If an octopus’ tentacle had 
stealthily licked him inboard I, for one, 
should not have been surprised ; every- 
thing Clark Russell had ever written 
quickened in my memory. 

“Come you up, Shaw !” ordered the 
mate, and with heart in mouth I 
complied. There was little other than 
rust—rusted winches, rusted decks; 
rotted hauling-gear littered the seuppers. 
Some ropes had trailed overside. Our 
unshod feet made no sound as we moved 
exploringly. A ghost-ship indeed— 
lonely, infinitely lonely. 

“Come to the captain’s room,” said 
Perkins. Had deep-sea monsters 
appeared in swarms I should not have 
been surprised, though I would have 
been scared. But only the dully clank- 
ing wash-port sounded or moved. 
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Her No. 3 hatch was stove-in, and 


the hold almost full of water. Beloy 
in the depths I could discern something 
—something which the mate expertly 
diagnosed as copper ore. “Might 


‘have been a waterspout done that,” 


he surmised, accounting for the burs 
hatches. 

‘Or a thumping big sea,” ventured 
I. He showed me my ignorance bya 
grunted, ‘In these latitudes?” But 
hurricanes bred in just those latitudes, 
so I was not as ignorant as he affected, 

We went to the captain’s cabin under 
the bridge. There were bleached books 
in the rack. The chronometers had 
gone, and the sextant was corroded, 
mildewed. The charts were mouldy, 
Yet everything seemed dry—and as 
rotten as it was desiccated. 

“Always look for the official log 
first—that’s her history,” explained 
Perkins, rummaging. There was neither 
official nor deck log. The ship had no 
chart-room. 

“They must have abandoned her,” 
said the mate. The empty boat-davits 
told that. Two lifeboats were missing, 
but on the fiddley amidships was 4 
lovely little prau—a Norwegian small 
skiff. 

“That'd be handy for putting the 
old man ashore on the west coast,” 
said Perkins. We salved that little 
boat, and many a time I wished we 
had not; for in Iquique and Anto- 
fagasta I, having had experience in 4 
skiff, was appointed sole boat-boy, 
with a three-mile pull to shore and 
three miles back at dawn to bring off 
the Chilean tally-clerks. 

There were some clothes 


wardrobe ; 


in the 
Perkins measured them 
As they seemed 
likely to fit he bundled them up and 
threw them into our boat. The other 
cabins yielded little. Perkins, with 
uncanny knowledge, sounded the cap- 
tain’s cabin—deck, bulkheads, every: 
thing. ‘‘ These Scowegian tramps some- 
times carry a sheet-anchor to wind’ard,” 
he mentioned. But there was no store 
of minted gold that we could discover. 
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There were, however, a few bottles of 
schnapps, which he put in a sack from 
the galley and lowered to the gig. 
“You never know when a drink’ll 
come in handy,” was his comment. 
I, being given permission to rummage, 
sought about—always with a half 
trepidation—and collected underclothes, 
dungarees, and suchlike dunnage 
wherever I found it, knowing by now 
how useful such garments would be to 
hard-working men. I found a pair 
of sea-boots—well greased, soft as deer- 
skin; they remained in perfect con- 
dition, and served me well for many a 
wet-decked year. 

Had they been two sizes bigger the 
mate would have claimed them! To 
own a pair of such sea-boots was to 
possess treasure beyond price: sea- 
boots and oilskins were the sailing-ship 
man’s best friends. 

“Your luck’s in,” grunted my com- 

ion. The other first-voyagers had 
scrambled aboard, and were looking 
around as I must have looked around— 
half scared, half curious. We got some 
tinned stuff in the pantry, and, in the 
lazarette beneath, two cases of schnapps. 
Flour and biscuits were mouldering and 
perished. With an eye to the future 
Perkins told us boys to unship the 
binnacle-hoods. These were of brass 
and had a junk-store value. He later 
sold them on the west coast, and came 
aboard gloriously intoxicated. 

Whilst we youngsters were instructed 
to get the prau into the water and 
taken in tow of our gig, Perkins tried 
to investigate below. The engine-room 
was half-full of water with an oily 
scum surfacing it. Everything above 
the water-line was reeking with rust. 

“She’s been a regular starvation 
packet — might have been a wind- 
jammer,” the mate scoffed. ‘‘ There's 
not even dynamite to sink her, and she 
won’t burn.’ He,: a sailor, wished to 
get her safely down in the locker, that 
she might not threaten navigation. 
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A derelict is a terrible menace to 
honest seafarers, carrying no lights by 
night, wallowing unseen but dreadful in 
the track of a speeding ship. 

But it was not even possible to open 
her sea-cocks; when we opened the 
fore-hatches the cargo, though dry, 
almost filled the holds. It was copper 
ore, as the mate had diagnosed. To 
reach her floors was out of the question, 
and as a few clouds were darkening the 
sky Perkins decided it was time to 
leave. 

“If we'd been a steamer she might 
have been worth salving,” he stated. 
But even with a strong wind we could 
never have towed the helpless, sodden 
hulk. In Nelson’s day frigates towed 
dismasted ships of the line ; but we were 
@ commercial proposition, expected to 
use every puff of wind to our own 
advantage. So, with our paltry loot 
and the prau in tow, we pulled back 
to the Dovenby, leaving the steamer as 
big a mystery as we found her. 

But evidently the mate had made a 
diagnosis when he was below; for it 
came to our ears, by windjammer 
telegraph—steward, cook, and fo’c’sle— 
that in Perkins’ opinion the Olaf 
Nerisen had broken her tail-shaft in a 
hurricane, had tossed at the mercy of 
wind and sea for a while with hatches 
stove until, in a lull, the crew had 
abandoned her and made for whatever 
safety could be found. I, for one, never 
heard the facts. By the time the 
Dovenby reached a home port months 
later we had many other things to think 
about than a casual derelict. 

Once aboard, set to scrape and polish 
the prau, we kept the Olaf in sight for 
two days, until the south-east Trades 
came blusterously and quickly wafted 
us from her vicinity—we left her to 
sink or swim as the fates decreed. 
What odds ? We had got some working 
clothes, and Fegan, in a generous mood, 
dished out a tot of the salved schnapps 
to all hands and the cook. 
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MEETING 


BY MAJOR J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, M.B.E., R.E. 


Porov and I left Baghdad for 
Teheran on the 16th of September 1941. 
Our respective Armies were to occupy 
the Persian capital on the following 
day, and we had been ordered to be 
present at the meeting. There was no 
time to be lost, for six hundred miles 
by car along a Middle Eastern road 
are not easily covered in a day and 
a half. We were both considerably 
elated, however, at the prospect of 
assisting at what would probably 
come to be known as an Historic 
Event, but perhaps more gratified at 
escaping from the dust, flies, and hot 
narrow streets of Baghdad. 

This ‘‘dim-moon’d city of delight ” 
had had the effect of plunging Colonel 
Popov into a deep gloom worthy of 
any Russian writer, and his corpulent 
person, clad in the serge blouse and 
high boots of the Soviet Army, suffered 
acute discomfort in the climate of 
Mesopotamia. When he heard, how- 
ever, that we were to join the troops in 
Persia, his round pock-marked face 
exhibited the joy of one whose term of 
penal servitude has suddenly been ended. 
He had recently discarded his winter 
uniform and adopted an informal dress 
consisting of an Indian-pattern topi, a 
tropical shirt, and khaki-drill trousers. 

We eventually got away soon after 
noon, and drove as fast as we could 
over the flat desert which stretches 
eastward from the Tigris. Into our 
faces blew the hot, dry air; behind us 
the road was hidden by clouds of 
yellow dust. Popov drew odious com- 
parisons with the banks of the Volga 
and the valleys of the Caucasus, wonder- 
ing why the Land of the Two Rivers 
was so barren. The route at this stage 
was very monotonous, relieved occa- 
sionally by the sight of a camel caravan 
or & family procession of Arabs om small 
but enduring donkeys. 

We passed through the little town of 
Baquba, its palm groves and orange 
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towered over the squalid roads. 





orchards standing like an oasis in 
dusty plain. Strange mirages reli 
the emptiness of the horizon; distan 
sailing-boats, floating on improbabk 
lakes, and trees standing by pools of 
water, which on approach merged inty 
some humdrum object such as a clump 
of dry shrubs. Strings of gaunt camek, 
with their unchanging pace, were often 
silhouetted ag.inst the cloudless sky, 
and dense packs of sand-grouse, almost 
like swarms of bees, rose alway 
tantalisingly out of range. 

We wound through the low, rocky 
range of the Jebel Hamrin, only t 
emerge again into the featureless desert. 
Popov wiped the dust from his spec. 
tacles and said, “Thirsty,” so we 
untied the canvas chagal which hung 
outside the car and disposed of some 
of the comparatively cool water. The 
inevitable bones of camel and donkey, 
lying where they dropped and picked 
clean by the vultures and jackal, 
lined the road on either hand ; among 
them appeared the haggard frame of 
an aircraft destroyed in Rashid Ali's 
recent rebellion. 

We crossed another low ridge, and 
saw the distant palm groves of Khan. 
aqin close to the Persian frontier. A 
long convoy of army lorries, at low 
density to minimise the effect of the 
dust, nevertheless smothered us in 
yellow clouds as they passed, their 
Indian drivers endeavouring to make up 
for the absence of windscreens by tying 
cloths across their mouths. ‘“ Dust,” 
commented Popov, removing his topi 
and mopping his damp and sallow face. 

At three o’clock we entered Khan- 
aqin, which differed from the desert 
in that the dust had been built into 
Arab houses, and a few date-palms 
On 
the slight rise beyond the town stood 
@ large camp of scattered brown tents, 
whose khaki-clad denizens seemed to 
spend their time breathing sand and 
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issuing petrol to passing convoys. At 
the deserted-looking railway station we 
consumed some welcome tea and 
biscuits, filled up with petrol at the 
camp, and drove on to the frontier. 
This imaginary line lay a few miles 
east of Khanagin, and was unmarked 
except for the fact that a low ridge ran 
petween the Iraqi and Persian customs 
houses, and an ancient stone tower 
stood on some rising ground to the left. 

Khosrovi, the first habitation on the 
Iranian side of the border, consisted 
of a pretentious grey-and-white customs 
house and a double row of nondescript 
buildings which appeared to be of 
recent growth. The place was deserted 
save for some unemployed customs 
officials and stray dogs, a dismal 
memorial to the great Khosru and 
Persia’s vanished glory. We began 
to enter low hills, but the ground was 
as barren and dry as ever. A few 
inhabitants were overtaken, clad in 
the strange garments which the late 
Shah had decreed for the westernisation 
of his subjects. After being accustomed 
to the traditional Arab garb, it was 
startling to encounter a man in a head- 
cloth and lounge suit leading a string 
of camels; wide Moslem trousers 
peeped beneath long tweed coats, while 
pointed native shoes were balanced by 
black postman-like caps. 

As we climbed higher the air grew 
fresher, and our eyes were relieved by 
the sight of a stream on our right, 
bordered by the small poplars so 
typical of Persian villages. A cluster 
of mud-brick houses rose on the high 
ground before us, and we found our- 
selves in the narrow streets of Qasr-i- 
Shirin. There were plenty of inhabi- 
tants here, and we stopped to buy 
melons in a crowd of hawkers which 
gathered as soon as we made our 
appearance. Queer-looking Aryans 
these, all with black hair, dark eyes and 
long straight noses, and clad in the 
same mixture of Eastern and Western 
dress. A number of blue-uniformed 
Amnieh (gendarmes) shyly sidled up, 
saluted, and greeted us with the usual, 
“Salaam alaikum, Peace be with you.” 
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Beyond Qasr-i-Shirin we came in 
view of the great mountain barrier 
which fences the Iranian plateau from 
the Turkish frontier to the lowlands 
of the Persian Gulf. The country 
became more and more hilly, and 
patches of cultivation began to relieve 
the drabness of the landscape. Popov 
scratched his prickly scalp and beamed 
at the relative improvement in the 
countryside. ‘ There is, then, greenery 
in Persia ; with what object, I wonder, 
was Iraq inhabited ? ”’ he mused. 

Late in the afternoon we halted at a 
chai-khana close below the mountains. 
It was an attractive place, with gaily- 
coloured carpets spread on benches 
beneath the trees, and a little mountain 
stream flowing rapidly by. After con- 
suming every variety of nourishment 
that the management could produce, 
we resumed our journey. The host 
politely raised his hat and bade us 
farewell: ‘“‘Khud hafez,” he said. 
“ Good office,” we replied, and put our 
car at the steep winding road which 
led to the Paitak Pass. 

The ground above us was covered 
with parched grass and sloped sharply 
up to the precipitous crags of the 
massif. The mountains .were covered 
with scrub-oak, and the only signs of 
life were the hawks floating lazily at 
a great height over the pass. The 
steepest part of the ascent was a short 
series of sharp hairpin bends, at each 
of which we sighed with relief at 
meeting no other traffic; but our 
engine was boiling by the time that 
we reached the stone blockhouse which 
marked the summit. The air was 
fresh and cool, and we could look back 
upon the arid plain beyond the dusty 
foothills. We descended gradually 
to the plateau, almost running over a 
covey of sisi that strutted partridge- 
like upon the highway, and entered a 
wide expanse of dry grassland bordered 
by rocky hills on either hand. We 
were now in Kurdistan, and the 
reputation of the place, rather than 
any first-hand evidence, induced me 
to draw my loaded revolver and place 
it on the seat beside me. Popov was 
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asleep and snoring unrhythmically, but 
I felt that he would wake soon enough 
should the occasion arise. 

Old rusty tins marked the sites of 
camps occupied during the last Great 
War, and on the lower slopes of a 
mountain we viewed the primitive 
village of Karind, whose isolated inhabi- 
tants had experienced an unusual 
phenomenon at that epoch. At the 
end of the war the families of British 
troops stationed here had been allowed 
to join their menfolk, and for some 
time the streets of this mud-walled 
village, with its houses rising steeply 
one behind the other, were lighted by 
electricity, and weekly dances were 
held there. 

It grew dark, this being the signal 
for Popov to wake up and inquire about 
the distance to Kermanshah, where we 
intended to stop the night. The sky 
was black and clear, encrusted with 
diamantine stars such as one only sees 
at the greater altitudes, and soon the 
twinkling of yellow lights showed us 
our destination. Kermanshah seemed 
to consist of interminable streets lined 
by high walls or small shops, and, owing 
to the curfew, the ways were deserted 
except for the British patrols who halted 
us and directed us to the camp. 

Passing out of the town, we drove 
on for several miles, until we came to 
@ sentry standing by a small white 
notice-board. We were directed on to 
a@ rough track which made off up a 
slope, winding between dispersed groups 
of tents which occasionally were 
illumined by our head-lights. It was 
already half-past nine, and nobody 
seemed to be about, so we halted, dis- 
mounted, and made for the nearest 
likely-looking tent. Here we found a 
chaplain finishing his evening meal 
by the light of a hurricane lamp, and 
asked him where we could put up our 
beds. The Padre, who informed us 
that practically the whole of divisional 
headquarters had gone forward leaving 
him to ‘hold the fort,’ was delighted 
at seeing visitors, and immediately 
stirred up the Mess staff with a judicious 
mixture of Urdu, Arabic, and Persian 
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words. In a surprisingly short spac 
of time we found ourselves in thy 
presence of beer, eggs, bacon, bully. 
beef and tinned peaches, and were late 
joined by two subalterns who had 
returned late from a reconnaissange. 
Conversation waxed fast and furious, 
the others referring enviously to the 
troops which were about to enter 
Teheran. ‘The Persians didn’t give 
us much of a battle at the Paitak,” 
observed one of the subalterns, “ but 
I hear they may put up a show a 
Teheran; I know we have sent some 
field and medium guns with the column. 
There is also a story that the Germans 
have barricaded themselves in their 
Summer Legation outside the city, and 
intend to resist anybody who tries t 
arrest them.” 

My Russian colleague, who did not 
understand English, gaped open- 
mouthed at our chatter, and eventually 
turned to me. ‘Gospodin Maior, 
what are the names of these officers 1” 
“‘ Tovarishch Polkovnik,”’ I replied, “1 
am afraid I have not met any of them 
before; in war-time one is always 
coming across people and seldom hax 
any idea of what their names are.” 
“In our Army,” said Popov, “ it is 
usual to introduce officers before con- 
versing with them.” The Russian s 
evidently more punctilious than we are, 
even at war, and I accepted the rebuke. 

As it was essential to complete the 
four hundred miles to the Persian 
capital on the following day, we soon 
crept under our blankets (which, indeed, 
we had not used for many a month) and 
slept soundly in the silent mountain air. 

The Padre, who could not forget the 
obligations of a host even under these 
conditions, was upon us at four o’clock, 
and we drank sweet ‘ troops’ tea ’ under 
the black, spangled sky. A cold breez 
made us slip sweaters over our open 
shirts, and we trundled off to the mam 
road, promising to bring the Padre a 
tin of caviare if we passed his way agail. 

Dawn in Kurdistan is a worth-while 
experience. As we drove towards the 
east, the stars began to pale and the 
jagged silhouettes of high mountains 
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showed themselves against the lighten- 


ing sky. On our left, black masses of 
rock towered above us; to the right, 
the white gleam of water revealed a 
river winding about the dark, marshy 
valley. As the day came upon us we 
saw that we were approaching the 
village of Bisitoun, made famous by 
the ancient rock-carvings in the face 
of the cliff beside the road. We stopped 
by the village pool, where a woman 
was removing her hemispherical metal 
head-dress (which turned out to be a 
saucepan) to wash it in the clear water, 
and gazed up at the line of conventional 
Persian figures that have remained 
unchanged there since the age of 
Darius. Popov, with all the Russian’s 
enthusiasm for ‘culture,’ roused him- 
self from his torpor and utterly defeated 
me by his questions. 

Occasionally we overtook melancholy 
processions of disbanded or deserted 
Persian soldiers, without their arms, but 
each carrying his worldly possessions 
wrapped up in a bundle. Many of 
them, being short of money, had found 
a ready market for their rifles among 
the tribesmen, and their only wish was 
to reach their homes and try to make 
a living. Most of them looked round 
at us timidly, and some of them saluted. 

In the neighbourhood of Kangavar 
village we passed out of the Kurdish 
region of the frontier and found our- 
selves among Turkomans. Apart from 
the fact that these people spoke a 
dialect of Turkish, their women were 
distinguishable by their bright coats 
and narrow trousers, and by their 
persistence in covering their faces in 
spite of the imperial edict command- 
ing the unveiling of females. Popov 
remarked on this, pointing out that 
such a custom had long since been 
eradicated in Soviet Central Asia. 

Later in the morning we approached 
the high range which we were to cross 
by the Asadabad Pass. Filling the 
radiator at a well in Asadabad village, 
we began the ascent between steep 
slopes to which black goats clung like 
flies on a ceiling. The road twisted 
round the mountains with a succession 
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of blind corners, to which Popov was 
completely indifferent, although I was 
filled with constant apprehension lest 
we should suddenly come upon a con- 
voy. Our faithful Chevrolet, however, 
negotiated the gradients without inci- 
dent, and at 6000 feet we reached the 
summit, marked by a stone blockhouse 
outside which a couple of blue-clad 
Amnieh were standing. 

After a short halt to allow the 
radiator water to cease boilmg, we 
wound down the hill on the other side, 
and after a succession of short climbs 
and descents found ourselves in the 
extensive poplar-grown valley of Hama- 
dan. As we approached the scattered 
town, hidden among the trees and 
gardens that surrounded it, we were 
stopped by a section of Indian troops 
guarding aroad-block. Popov’s appear- 
ance required a bit of explanation, 
especially as my command of Urdu 
was almost nil, but at length they 
understood that he was an Allied 
officer, and we passed through. It was 
refreshing to drive through the cultiva- 
tion which hedged Hamadan, and to 
gaze on the 16,000-foot peak of Alvand 
that overlooked the valley on the 
right. Hamadan, the Ecbatana of 
antiquity, is otherwise an undis- 
tinguished place: a typical Persian 
town of high-walled compounds, squalid 
shops, and half-modernised streets. 
The seedy Western clothes worn by 
most of the citizens accentuated the 
slum-like atmosphere. 

The country beyond was once more 
level and parched, with distant hills 
on either hand, until we entered a 

winding gorge walled by reddish cliffs, 
and followed the shallow river that 
raced a few feet below the road. At 
about eleven o’clock we came to a 
barrier manned by fierce little Gurkhas 
armed with Tommy-guns and kukris, 
who were not going to let strangers 
through without satisfying themselves 
about their identity. This was the most 
forward point hitherto occupied by the 
British forces, and beyond was a 
No Man’s Land between us and the 
Russian area. The Teheran column, 
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which we were trying to catch up, had 
taken another road from Hamadan and 
was approaching the capital by way of 
Sultanabad and Qum. 

Popov regarded the Gurkhas with 
the greatest interest ; for they resembled 
closely the little Tartars that form 
so large a part of the Russian 
cavalry. The examination ended, the 
Havildar saluted, the improvised 
wooden bar was raised, and we moved 
into unoccupied Persia. We were out 
of the gorge, but the clear river was so 
inviting that we stripped off our shirts 
and splashed the cold water over our 
dusty bodies. By this time the day 
was warm and dry, and we began to 
share the Iranian’s appreciation of the 
rare pools and gardens which are to be 
found in his barren country. 

Our road now lay straight and level 
over the open plateau, but before us 
in the distance rose the hazy range of 
Elburz, that divides Northern Persia 
from the leafy depression of the Caspian 
Sea. Except for grazing herds, tended 
by men variously attired in felt skull- 
caps, Homburg hats, and turbans, we 
saw no signs of life until we came to 
the oasis of Kazvin, that Turki- 
speaking town which lies at the junction 
of roads to Teheran, Tabriz, and the 
Caspian. Here we encountered the 
first Russians; a sentry stopped us 
as we were entering the long main 
street, and Popov put his head out of 
the window to explain. The sentry, 
a fresh-faced peasant youth, grinned 
broadly and regarded us both for some 
time before replying. “No!” he 
exclaimed incredulously, and grinned 
again. Popov went into great detail, 
and produced his pass, but this made 
very little impression on the sentry, 
who called out to a N.C.O. This 
individual made a more _ intelligent 
examination of the pass, but seemed 
mistrustful of Popov’s_ khaki - drill 
costume. “ And this,” added my com- 
panion, “is an officer of the English 
Army.” “ English Army !” exclaimed 
the N.C.O. and the sentry together. 
“Indeed we thought you might be 
Germans.” Evidently convinced of our 
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genuineness, they both grinned again 
and waved us on. 

The long main street of Kazvin 
gave no indications that anything 
unusual was happening. Droshkies, 
carts, and laden donkeys moved up 
and down, and a high proportion of the 
population, as usual, seemed to have 
nothing to do but to stand about and 
watch what was going on. From her 
towards Teheran the road lay along the 
level ground at the foot of the Elburz, 
while other mountains raised their 
faint heads far across the plain on our 
right. This route had been followed by 
Russian troops during earlier occupa- 
tions, and was marked by a succession 
of derelict stone buildings which once 
served to house the small military posts. 

A cloud of dust in front soon resolved 
itself into a regiment of Soviet cavalry, 
and we realised that we should arrive 
at the capital with the Russian, not the 
British column. Having served among 
the mechanised troops of the British 
forces in tho Middle East, I found it 
interesting to see horsed units once 
more. And this regiment was entirely 
horsed. Apart from a few civilian 
lorries which had evidently been 
requisitioned on the way, the transport 
and cookers were all animal-drawn; 
the sturdy troopers, in their belted 
smocks and high soft-leather boots, 
were mounted on rangy Turkestan 
horses, with rifles slung across their 
backs and gilt-hilted sabres at their 
sides. Regimental and squadron stan- 
dards fluttered over the column, red 
and gold adding a touch of colour to 
the drab panoply of war. 

Beyond the dust we saw the snow- 
capped cone of Demavend, rising behind 
the mountains like a giant sugar-loaf, 
and conspicuous in the late summer for 
being the only white peak among the 
Elburz. The barenoss of the hills, and 
the stony dryness of the plain through 
which we were travelling, gave little 
indication of the fact that we were 
close to the capital of Iran. Moreover, 
the city lies in a slight depression, so 
that we came suddenly upon it before 
realising that we were so near. Spread 
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out across the low ground at the foot 
of the Elburz lay this collection of 
varied and uncoordinated architecture, 
modern public buildings contrasting 
with streets of nondescript one-storey 
houses, &@ few domes and minarets 
lending a touch of character to a town 
which is neither new nor old. And 
behind all, as if to compensate for the 
lack of a river, or of anything which 
contributed to the glory of such Eastern 
cities as Jerusalem or Constantinople, 
floated the white cap of Persia’s 
Demavend, 19,000 feet above the sea. 

We had reached a row of mean brick 
houses on the outskirts of the town, 
and saw, &@ few hundred yards ahead, 
a mass of people spread across the 
road. As we approached, we observed 
a long procession of cars and lorries 
around which the crowds appeared to 
be surging. My first impression was_ 
that we had run into a host of refugees, 
mingled with the Persian Army, which 
was fleeing before the Allied advance. 
We had, however, heard no sounds of 
firing, and it was improbable that the 
Persians would seek to escape by the 
Kazvin road, which was the Russians’ 
main line of advance. We were forced 
at length to halt at the edge of the 
crowd, and found that the centre of 
activity was a long convoy of motor 
vehicles loaded with European civilians 
and their baggage. Mechanical break- 
downs had evidently retarded their 
progress, and the unusual event had 
attracted the attention of thousands 
of Persians, some of whom informed us 
that these were the families of members 
of the German Legation making an 
eleventh-hour departure. The sight of 
large numbers of unattractive women 
and children, surrounded by prams and 
packing-cases, and undertaking an 
uncomfortable journey through a hostile 
army to the Turkish frontier, might in 
other circumstances have excited sym- 
pathy; in the case of Popov and 
myself, however, this feeling was 
entirely subordinated to satisfaction 
that a period had begun when Germans, 
as well as civilised populations, were 
being ejected from their homes. 
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All this did not solve the problem 
of how to penetrate the immobile rout 
of men and vehicles, and Popov had 
just given vent to a philosophic obser- 
vation to the effect that the unconscious 
opposition of strangers was often a 
greater impediment than the deliberate 
machinations of an enemy, when we 
were approached by a young Persian 
officer. This slim, swarthy individual, 
wearing a peaked cap on the side of 
his head after the manner of the 
Russian Imperial Army, addressed us 
in the atrocious Eastern French which 
forms @ useful means of communication 
from the Levant to Iran. “ Qui étes 
vous ?” he asked, gazing into our car 
with curiosity. ‘‘ Nous voulons aller 
& la Légation d’Angleterre,” I replied, 
in the dialect tolerated by British 
public schools. The Persian, impelled 
by @ mixture of hospitality and in- 
quisitiveness, offered to guide us into 
the city by a side road, and we took him 
on board. 

As we wound our way through narrow 
and obscure alleys, our conductor, who 
not unnaturally failed to understand 
most of what I said, continued his 
inquiries. Popov, whose only language 
was Russian, complicated the issue by 
asking for a translation of our con- 
versation. ‘Vous étes Italiens ?” 
asked the Persian officer, perhaps 
basing his remark on the appearance 
of Popov’s improvised uniform. Un- 
willing to disillusion the man, I 
mumbled some incoherent answer, to 
which he rejoined: ‘“ Nous sommes 
trés désolés pour les Allemands.” “Et 
je crois que les Allemands sont aussi 
désolés,” I could not help replying ; 
but our companion still thought that 
he was affording us the greatest satis- 
faction by his remarks. By this time 
we had come into an area well served 
with wide streets, and I was: gratified 
by the sight of a few British Army 
trucks apparently on their way to a 
camp-site. There had evidently been 
no opposition, and the citizens, bearing 
in their dress and appearance a remark- 
able likeness to tho inhabitants of some 

provincial town in Roumania, were 
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pursuing their normal callings, gather- 
ing in’groups on the pavement to gaze 
at anything unusual that might 
appear. “ Ou est la Légation d’Angle- 
terre ?’’ I demanded, as a Russian 
lorry passed us going in the opposite 
direction. ‘‘ Nous sommes trés désolés 
pour les Allemands,” repeated the 
Porsian. “Mais on ne peut rien dire. 
Ce n’est pas permis.” 

Our progress was unexpectedly 
impeded by running into @ street which 
had obviously been cleared for a 
public procession. This, as we learned 
later, was the progress of the new 
Shah to the Mejlis on his accession ; 
we had not yet heard that Reza 
Pehlevi had abdicated on the approach 
of the Allied forces to his capital. The 
pavements were still lined with people, 
but the Shah had apparently passed 
by, and the blue-clad police seemed 
to be keeping traffic off the street 
simply because they had not been told 
what to do next. A policeman put his 
hand up, but jumped out of the way 
as we proceeded, and the policeman at 
the next cross-road saluted us. Some 
members of the crowd cheered, and 
seemed to regard us as part of the 
parade; in fact we soon caught up 
the vehicles of the Shah’s retinue, but 
turned into another street, where I 
caught sight of the gold eagle and 
swastika, the closed doors and shuttered 
windows, of the abandoned German 
Legation. A little farther on was a flag- 
staff displaying the Turkish crescent, 
which suggested that we had at last 
arrived in the Legation quarter. It 
was still uncertain to which Legation 
our friend intended taking us, but the 
situation was cleared up by the appear- 
ance on the left of a yellow brick 
archway decorated with the Royal 
Arms. I began to turn in, but the 
Persian officer exclaimed: ‘‘ Non, non ! 
Nakhair! Kuja mi ravid?” When 
he realised that we were actually 
turning in at the gate, he opened the 
car door in great agitation, jumped out, 
and made off across the street. 

We found ourselves in the high- 
walled compound of the British Lega- 
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tion, a leafy refuge which has afforded 
quiet shelter to our diplomats ging 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
The tall plane trees, the chancery with 
its clock-tower, and the houses with 
their neat little gardens, gave the 
impression of a world apart. An open 
swimming-pool, deep and crystal clear, 
received its supply from the mountains 
by @ private conduit on which the 
legation depended for clean water. Ih 
the streets outside, water was dig 
tributed by means of open channels, 
which served for the casual ablutions 
of beggars and bicycles as well as the 
needs of householders. 

It was four o’clock when we presented 
ourselves to the Military Attaché, 
having accomplished a two-day journey 
in the space of twenty-eight houm, 
We learned that the British and 
Russian columns had reached Teheran 
without incident, and were being 
quartered in various buildings on the 
outskirts of the city. At six; o'clock 
& meeting was to take place in the 
Sovict Embassy, attended by the 
Allied diplomatic representatives and 
military commanders. Popov and I, 
among other junior officials, were 
required to be present for interpreting 
and miscellaneous duties, although my 
Russian colleague’s linguistic know- 
ledge was limited to such English 
expressions as ‘Good morning” and 
“T am thirsty.” 

After a welcome bath and some tea, 
we drove round to the Soviet Embassy, 
the compound of which was almost 
next door. Outside the high walls 
the life of Teheran went on as usual, 
except that large numbers of people 
thronged the pavements on the look-out 
for something exciting. Droshkies 
clattered up and down, and numerous 
unemployed Persian officers displayed 
their uniforms in the street. 

The compound of the Russian Mission 
was considerably larger than the British, 
with many paths and drives among 
the trees. We had to halt and explain 
ourselves at the porter’s lodge, and 
were welcomed in with cries of ‘‘ Poja- 
luista”’ (Please). Skirting a limpid 
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pond of the type beloved by Persian 
eners, we drove up to the porch 
of the Ambassador’s house, where a 
number of Red Army officers and Press 
photographers had already gathered. I 
was recognised by my uniform as 
British, and greeted in a friendly 
manner, albeit somewhat shyly, but 
Popov’s dress at first caused con- 
siderable mystification. More cars 
began to arrive, and we all assembled 
in the big salon, decorated with large 
portraits of Lenin, Stalin, Molotov, 
Kalinin, and other celebrities. The 
diplomats appeared in their black coats, 
and were joined by their respective 
military attachés ; our general arrived, 
and was warmly greeted by his Soviet 
colleague. None of the Russians 
spoke English, but the Ambassador 
knew German and his military attaché 
French. General Novikov, a genial 
Asiatic from Erivan, beamed at every- 
one through his glasses, and was the 
first to overcome the shyness which 
most Soviet officers experienced on first 
meeting the British as Allies. #4 
We gathered round a table and made 
mutual arrangements for the troops’ 
accommodation and future conduct. 
We examined one another’s uniforms 
so as to be able to explain to our 
respective soldiers whom they should 
salute in the streets. It was agreed 
that a sure sign of a British officer 
(beside other peculiarities) was the 
wearing of shoulder-badges, while all 
Red Army Komandiri have gold 
cheyrons on the arm. We had settled 
the evening’s business when the 
Russians, with the sense of showman- 
ship for which they are justly famous 
on the stage and elsewhere, threw open 
the folding doors at the end of the 
room and revealed long tables laid 
for a banquet in honour of the occasion. 
Our Allies were not in the least 
disturbed by such questions as the 
number of guests to be expected. They 
had not the least idea how many 
British representatives were to attend 
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the conference, but were realy to 
entertain the whole of our legation and 
a large part of tho British Army. I 
sat between two Soviet officers, who, 
like most present-day Russians, regard 
w foreigner with curiosity, and we 
addressed ourselves with enthusiasm 
to the vodka and caviare with which 
the meal was begun. Conversation 
soon assumed a cheerful and general 
character, quite irrespective of language 
difficulties. Certain gems of English 
speech were transmitted to my neigh- 
bours, although their pronunciation of 
the toast ‘‘ Khirz fun ”’ left much to be 
desired. The British Press Attaché, 
who was the only lady present, toyed 
anxiously with her vodka glass, terri- 
fied lest she should suddenly burst into 
flames. Borshch and trout followed, 
the latter brought from the nearby 
Kerej River, and our glasses were filled 
with sweet Russian champagne. Gen- 
eral Novikov was heard describing 
what he would like to drink were he 
invited to a British dinner: whisky, 
brandy, dry white wine and beer, and 
again whisky. The Russian appetite 
would probably not astonish an English 
contemporary of Pepys, but our stom- 
achs have long fallen below that 
exacting standard. In spite of this, 
the world has seen that the Red Army 
does not fight on banquets. 

On such occasions speeches are 
inevitable, but here there was a delight- 
ful informality, largely due to their not 
having been prepared. A speech of 
welcome was made by the Soviet 
Ambassador, and replied to by the 
British representative; these were 
translated in a monotone by an 
individual wearing an expression so 
miserable that we suspected him of 
shirking his vodka. Glasses were 
filled and toasts were drunk. “Za 
vashe zdorovye!” I called to my 
neighbour. “ Khirz fun,” he replied. 

In the shadow of the Elburz the 
British and Red Armies had met as 
Allies. 
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SANS PEUR ET 
BY THE HON, 


Ir is very nearly two years since the 
Nazi Beast trampled the lilies of France 
into the mire of degradation and 
despair. I had but recently arrived 
in England, full of schemes which, if 
only I could organise them successfully, 
would enable my neighbour, Made- 
moiselle, to extend her Foyers des 
Soldats de France all over the Hautes 
Alpes, Basses Alpes, and the Alpes 
Maritimes where we both lived in a 
tiny village hidden amid olive-groves 
and perched upon a mountain peak. 
I had been so proud to be her chosen 
aide in the hard pioneer work after 
the Mobilisation Générale, and after- 
wards up in the snows ; where we had 
established a depot for woollen clothing 
and medicaments and had already 
opened thirty-seven foyers. 

We had loved our work with, and for, 
the splendid French Army, so that the 
news of that shameful Armistice with 
Germany was to me, as to the wounded 
French soldiers I was visiting in our 
hospitals over here, at first incredible 
and then, when we were forced to 
believe the incredible true, a shameful 
shock. To know France sold to the 
Germans by a handful of traitorous 
politicians ; to think of Mademoiselle 
stranded and alone in that dear country, 
now to be dominated by the foul 
Gestapo, was—and is—an agony. But 
never once has my faith wavered that 
one day those broken and defiled lilies 
of France will spring again into glorious 
bloom; nor have I ever ceased to 
pray that when that most triumphant 
morning breaks I may be there at its 
dawning. Until that moment comes I 
wait and watch; hungrily snatching 
up crumbs of comfort that from time 
to time blessedly fall; listening to the 
Continental news-—news of hairbreadth 
escapes of Frenchmen risking life or 
liberty to join General de Gaulle; of 
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strikes and anti-German demonsty 
tions in France; of the martyrdom ¢ 
true patriots, of the collaboration 
French citizens with our raiding com 
mandos at St Nazaire, and of t 
activities of the V army. I have 
it my mission to tell the English of th’ 
betrayal of France, of her unbroke 
spirit and her present tragic suffering 
Though speaking in public terrifies me 
—knocking knees, swirling head, dry 
mouth, and sick stomach, all, luckily, 
invisible—-I have sworn never to ref 
any such engagement that can 
fulfilled. For, having lived in thei 
lovely land for so many years ; knowing 
and loving the French as I do, ani 
having worked with the French Army 
from the beginning of the war unti 
their tragic betrayal in June 1940, | 
can explain much ; I can speak of the 
splendid morale of the troops for whom 
we worked, and their pride in their 
alliance with England. I can speak 
with authority and assurance. I cm 
try to break down that barrier 
hostility now being built by French 
traitors and help to dispel the clouds 
of poison gas blown across the Channel 
by the men of Vichy. 

All I have left to offer Free France 
is my tongue and my pen, and, with 
this last, I want to write of something 
that I have just seen, something brave 
and beautiful, ‘Sans peur et sans 
reproche,’ something that has touched 
me very deeply and filled me with 
great joy and a great hope. The lilies 
are springing again—in England ! 

















When France fell there were students 
of colleges, sons of artisans and fisher- 
men, sons of Army officers, and others, 
who swore that they would never live 
under the Nazi yoke. Many of their 
fathers were made prisoners of wat, 





and many were rendered homeless by 
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the German sweep through northern 
France and down the western coast. 
These boys ceaselessly plotted and 
planned their escape to England, and 
those living in Normandy and Brittany 
sailed by stealth at night in fishing 
boats provisioned by sympathetic 
friends. Others came from North 
Africa, via Lisbon, and one adventurous 
band of five boys actually essayed a 
voyage across the Channel in two frail 
canoes which, miraculously, reached our 
shores in safety. 

At first these boys herded together 
in @ Boy Scouts’ camp in a wild corner 
of the British Isles, living the life of 
little savages happy to be safe and free. 
Then General de Gaulle, seeing good 
military material going to waste, decided 
to form a college for the training of 
cadets who would one day officer his 
Free French Army. He chose Captain 
Beaudouin, an officer who had been 
Professor at a Lycée in Asia and had 
had vast cosmopolitan experience ; an 
honest, conscientious and sincere man, 
besides being a true friend of England ; 
and Baron Louis de Cabrol, married to 
an English wife and nearly as English 
as she, a Lieutenant of a Groupe de 
Reconnaissance, Escadron a Cheval, a 
fine soldier (known to England chiefly 
by his splendid horsemanship when he 
represented France at our Military 
Tournaments at Olympia), who had 
escaped from a German prison camp 
from France, and, after incredible 
adventures (once being packed into a 
huge crate in a goods train for agonising: 
hours), at last reached England in 
safety. These two men were empowered 
by the General to pick from among this 
horde of French refugee boys those 
who after military training would make 
good army officers. The remainder of 
the boys could be drafted into the Free 
French Navy or join our fishing fleet. 

Captain Beaudouin and Louis de 
Cabrol set to work with a will. It was 
work after their own hearts. At 
M. they found the ideal place for 
their enterprise. One of the houses of 
the college, already equipped to lodge 
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a cortain number of boys, was put at 
their disposal with full and free per- 
mission to enlarge its resources and to 
transform it into a small Military 
College. The cadets would be allowed 
the use of playing-grounds and swim- 
ming-bath and might join in the sports 
of the English boys. The Headmaster 
of the College would help the Free 
French officers in every way, and, with 
his co-operation, the Ecole Militaire des 
Cadets des Forces Frangaises Libres was 
started in that most unmilitary and 
unlikely spot. A true Untente Cordiale. 

I was invited to go down to M. 
to inspect this small Military College 
of the Free French, and it is of my visit 
that I am going to tell you. 

It was Warship Week in M., and 
Captain Beaudouin was asked by the 
Civic authorities if his Free French 
cadets might march in the procession 
which would represent the Naval, 
Military, Air, and Civil Defence forces 
of Britain. The Free French cadets 
now proudly share the defence of our 
land, and, as such, are fully armed 
and equipped, and their Commandant 
was anxious that I should see the 
défilé. I was then staying with my 
sister in a very nasty spot in Sussex, 
near the coast, and to reach M. 
in time for the procession meant a 
night in London and an early start next 
day, supplied with sandwiches as there 
would be no restaurant car, on a train 
stuffed with travelling troops. But I 
didn’t care how uncomfortable that 
journey might be, for at the end of it I 
should once more be among French 
soldiers who would certainly be feeling 
even more sick for their lost homes in 
France than I. 

The journey was uncomfortable, in 
the longest train I ever saw— indeed I 
could not see either its beginning or 
its end as it stood at rest in the station 
—and my carriage was packed with 
little A.T.S., big airmen, sailors, and 
soldiers. I was quite glad to be wearing 
the shabby old uniform I had worn 
with the French Army; for although 
our Foyers des Soldats de France 
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organisation is now extinct, I still wear 
it, with my badge, in token of my 
belief that France will rise again and 
once more take her place among the 
great nations. 

Arrived there at last, I was met by a 
tall slim officer whose booted legs and 
pale-blue képi proclaimed the French 
Cavalry. He was the Lieutenant 
Louis de Cabrol, at my service he said 
as he kissed my hand. Instantly by 
that gesture of courtesy I was trans- 
ported back to France. 

I had dumped my small suitcase— 
my musette, that knapsack of the 
French soldier, surrounded by separate 
leather compartments each secured by 
its own little strap so that bottles and 
personal treasures may be carried in 
perfect safety—and my overcoat on 
to the platform, and now we both 
looked around for a non-existent porter. 
My train was over half an hour late 
and the hour of the procession was 
almost upon us. Louis de Cabrol was 
as anxious as I not to miss it. Did I 
mind leaving my luggage where it was 
until the défilé was over, when we could 
return and fetch it ? Of course I didn’t, 
and eagerly turned my back upon 
unlocked suitcase and fur coat, dis- 
regarding the agonised expression of 
Baron de Cabrol’s smart M.T.C. driver, 
who begged him to let her drag my 
possessions on to the waiting car. But 
no, we were all swept impetuously into 
it, and I never gave my luggage one 
anxious thought until we retrieved it, 
intact, nearly two hours later from the 
same place, lying in the middle of a now 
deserted platform. 

We drove up to the main street of the 
town and placed ourselves upon a stone 
platform above steps leading down to 
a street along which the procession 
would first pass; and there we found 
the wife of the Headmaster waiting 
eagerly with the Matron to see their 
Cadet Corps march past with the rest. 
She told me that a very healthy spirit of 
competition existed between the English 
and the Free French cadets, and that 
the English boys admired enormously 
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the smart fenue of the French and 
envied them because they were already 
real armed soldiers. Of course it was 
a cold and showery day, like most 
other days in England fixed for holidays 
or displays of any sort, but although I 
regretted the absence of that fur coat, 
my blood was tingling too much from 
happy excitement to feel chilled, 
Suddenly we heard the distant strains 
of a military band, and, very soon, 
round the bend of the street came the 
procession. I felt the usual quiet 
pride of our people as detachments of 
Navy, Army, and Air Force marched 
past—one is always so sure of their 
perfect deportment in peace as in war; 
but when at last the little band of Free 
French cadets came into view I was 
swept by an even greater emotion. 
There were but fifty of them, but 
each young body was perfectly braced, 
uniforms immaculately worn, the dark- 
blue béret, tunic, breeches and puttees 
of the Chasseurs which I had not seen 
for two long years, and a little tricolouw 
flag, the fanion, flying gallantly from 
the barrel of the rifle carried by the 
Senior N.C.O. ‘ Le cadet a la fierté de 
son uniforme et de ses armes.’ Indeed 
they all had. But what struck me 
most was tho deadly earnestness of 
each face from which the tragic fate 
of his country had wiped out all the 
youth. Each boy bore himself a 
though the future destiny of France 
depended solely upon him, remember: 
ing the message of his Commandant that 
he must ‘réprésenter dignement ¢ 
fidélement la France et Vidéal humain 
quelle symbolise ; lui conserver la foi, 
Vestime et V'affection de Empire Brit 
tanique et de ses Alliés.’ Tven in this 
peaceful procession each cadet must 
show their Allies the determination of 
all Free Frenchmen to fight by their 
side until this agony of war is overpast 
and victory won. 

As I thought of the laughing Latin 
faces of the soldiers I had known in the 
Hautes Alpes, Basses Alpes, and the 
Alpes Maritimes, the dark eyes from 
which no hardship or privation could 
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wipe away completely the sparkle and 
the gaiety so typical of the French 
polu; the set expression of gravity 
upon the faces of these boys who had 
left family and friends and risked 
everything to join General de Gaulle 
and fight on for the liberty of their 
loved country and the freedom of the 
world, seemed to me infinitely pathetic. 
I turned to their Military Instructor 
by my side and caught the same 
expression in his eyes, not unmixed 
with satisfaction because of the roar 
of applause and encouragement 
evoked from the watching crowd by 
the smart appearance of his cadets. 
The English can well appreciate smart- 
ness when they see it in a soldier, and 
these had hearts sensitive enough to 
realise what that small band of boys, 
marching here with our Forces, 
represented. 

As they passed out of sight I found 
myself saying, quite naturally: “ Our 
boys looked wonderful, didn’t they ?”’ 
And when I said ‘our’ I meant the 
French cadets. 

Louis de Cabrol gave me a quick 
smile of comprehension and _ then, 
because details of deportment and 
equipment, invisible to the civilian eye, 
are all too apparent to a Military 
Instructor, he gave a little shrug and 
“Hm—hm !”’ of critical appraisoment 
and added in perfect colloquial English, 
“ Well—not too bad.” 

The procession was over, my luggage 
retrieved, and then I was deposited at 
the County Hotel where my Free 
Frenchmen had chosen me a charming 
room overlooking the garden. I was 
asked whether I preferred to rest there 
awhile or to be driven to the cole 
Militaire to have a look round and 
then have tea with the Commandant 
and Baronne de Cabrol. She was work- 
ing for the Blind a few miles away 
but had prolonged her week-end, 
always spent with her husband, to 
meet me. For me there was no choice. 
I was impatient once more to breathe 
& completely French atmosphere, and 
I longed to see the College and the 
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cadeis, and so, having again dumped 
my luggage, this time in the safety ot 
an hotel bedroom, I jumped into the car. 

Arrived at the Military College, I was 
at once taken into the office of Captain 
Beaudouin, the Commandant, He was 
immersed in business—our short con- 
versation was interrupted several times 
by the ring of the house telephone, 
and so the Lieutenant de Cabrol was 
delegated to give me a preliminary 
glimpse of the College. I was shown 
the Refectory where the cadets take 
their meals at long deal tables striped 
across the room, with a table apart 
for the Matron and the Bléve Aspirant 
de Semaine who is responsible to the 
Officier du Jour for the carrying out 
of innumerable regulations. The only 
secular touch in this room was a large 
wireless set used to entertain the 
cadets at meals. Next I was shown the 
cheerful sitting-room of the Staff, with 
long french windows opening out on to 
a green lawn flanked by a rock-garden 
and leading to the playing-fields of 
M. College; a mass of masonry set 
picturesquely at the foot of the great 
hills which tower in lovely undulating 
lines behind it. 

As we climbed the stairs we met 
Baronne de Cabrol, and from that 
moment we became a very gay trio as 
we completed the tour of the College. 
We visited the dormitories next. Each 
cadet has a wooden cubicle with a 
neatly made camp-bed, a little table 
on which are placed a basin with 
a sponge in it; on the right side, a 
tumbler with tooth-brush and paste 
and a soap-dish ; on the left a razor, 
strop, and shaving soap. Underneath 
it a water-jug and slop pail. On a 
little shelf were brush and comb, 
mirror and clothes brush. Then theie 
were two longer and wider shelves. On 
the highest, on the right side, is folded 
either the battle-dress of the cadet or 
his chasseur’s uniform according to the 
duties of the day, and on the left of it 
his puttees. On the shelf beneath, 
tennis shoes (for sports and physical 
exercises) are placed on the right, and 
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personal possessions on the left. The 
order of arrangement must never vary 
and nothing else must be kept in the 
cubicle. Each has its own little window. 
The impressive row of fire-buckets and 
A.R.P. equipment in the corridor 
caught my eye at once, and then Gian 
de Cabrol told me a typically French 
anecdote which refreshed me not a 
little. She said that while the Military 
College was being equipped, it was 
visited by a high A.R.P. official. No 
one else being available at the time, it 
fell to her lot to show him round. He 
asked her if the school was well supplied 
with fire-buckets, and she could answer 
truthfully that it was. 

“ Especially in the dormitories ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, certainly in the dor- 
mitories.”’ 

But when he visited the dormitories 
in her company, to her great consterna- 
tion not a bucket was to be seen. They 
were eventually discovered in the 
kitchen—full of potatoes. The chef, 
seeing those beautiful buckets, had 
been quite unable to resist them. He 
needed receptacles for his potatoes— 
and probably no incendiary bombs 
would ever fall upon M. And they 
never have, although those buckets 
were immediately rescued, filled with 
sand or water, and restored to the 
dormitories ready for such an emer- 
gency. 

After hearing this story I was, of 
course, seized with a longing to meet 
the chef, and so we went downstairs 
to his kitchen where, amid an atmo- 
sphere of savoury steam, we found him 
in his tall white cap preparing the 
evening meal. 

He wiped his hand upon his aj ron 
as [ proffered mine, and when I tol! 
him that I loved French cookery and 
that I had lived for eleven years in the 
Midi, he almost winked as he reminded 
me of the oily garlic-flavoured dishes 
favoured by the Provengaux (but not 
by me) and of the good red wine of the 
South. Cooking without oil, garlic, 
or wine was painful to him, he said, 
and then I reminded him that tho art 
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of a great chef was that he could 
produce delicious plats out of nothing 
at all. This compliment, accompanied 
by a little bow, he took unto himself, 
and then we left him to conjure up the 
chic dinner which I was afterwards 
invited to share with the Commandant 
and the de Cabrols. 

But we had still to visit the Armoury 
with its rows of beautifully polished 
rifles and bayonets which are daily 
cleaned and greased and their mechan- 
ism demonstrated by L’Armurier, 
The casque of the French Army, so 
much more beautiful in shape than the 
British tin hat, brought back poignant 
memories, as did the pile of bérets in 
the Stores (I travelled home in my 
chasseur’s béret, purchased at Briangon, 
and am never happy or comfortable 
in any other head-gear). Next I was 
shown the Vestiare where the cadets 
keep their sports outfit; and the 
white-tiled douche-room where shower- 
baths refresh them when they come in, 
And lastly the prison with only a straw 
mattress and chair as furniture, a sad 
little cell. I was promised that on the 
morrow I should be introduced to the 
other members of the Staff and might, 
if I liked, watch tho College Sports 
in which the Free French cadets 
would join. My last day could be 
devoted to the cadets themselves, whom 
I should be allowed to visit in their 
studies so that I could talk to some of 
the seniors—Hléves Aspirants as they 
are called; for they are all working 
hard for their final examination which 
they must pass to become officers. 
Today I had seen enough; a very 
baautifully equipped little Military 
College, kept in the most perfect order, 
with the happy atmosphere of a home. 

Gian de Cabrol now led me upstairs 
to the tiny sitting-room which she had 
made charming for the use of the 
senior officers. Today it was beautified 
by a great globe of erystal filled with 
daffodils and narcissi. A _ delicious 
English tea was spread upon a table 
at one end of the room and comfortable 
arm-chairs arranged near a window at 
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» other end. Here tired men might 
slax and forget for a time their respon- 
ibilities. I was introduced to another 
ficer, Captain de la Jonciére, and we 
had a very cheerful tea. 

“You will like to go back to the hotol, 
ow, and have a bath and a rest before 
‘ou come back here to dine with us?” 
tian de Cabrol suggested. ‘ Don’t 
bother to change unless you want to. 

ith most of us, now, it is a case of 
Shall I wear the blue—or the blue— 
pr the blue ?’ isn’t it !” 

“ And the choice generally falls upon 
he old uniform,”’ said I as I drove off 
ith yet another M.T.C. driver. 

The chef produced a _ wonderful 
ittle dinner, proving my words to 
bo true, and for once I broke my 
ule never to drink any alcohol, and 
preceded it with a glass of Dubonnet 
yhich simply could not be resisted 
because of its associations. But that 
ening will remain memorable to me 
or the half-hour after dinner spent 
lone with Gian de Cabrol when the 
men went away to their respective 
pfices. Then she told me of the night- 
ware year she had spent in France after 
he signing of the Armistice. She did 
not know where her husband was, 
whether alive or dead, and she lived 
pn, alone, in their lovely little thirteenth- 
bentury chdteau in Normandy, encour- 
aging the terrified peasantry to stay 
uitly in their homes, until the 
leverly organised panic campaign of 
he Germans reached their village and 
the woke up one morning to find that 
ill the inhabitants had fled in the 
hight. Still she stayed on, housing 
mid, when every corner of the chdteau 
ind its out-buildings were full, always 
eeding the flood of refugees flowing 
bouthwards until the near approach 
bi the Germans caused her, also, to 
lee south, fecling that it would be 
Hangerous to expose her young daughter 
0 the risks of German occupation. 
She sighed when I asked her if she had 
hay news of her home. ‘‘ The Germans 
ave stripped it of every treasure,” she 
old me bitterly. 
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Then we were silent awhile, each 
thinking of the homes that we had lost 
in the same lovely land. 

The return of Captain Beaudouin 
and Louis de Cabrol changed our 
thoughts. A last cigarette, more light- 
hearted chaff in both French and 
English and then, very reluctantly, I 
rose to go. The M.T.C. drivers having 
gone off duty at 6 p.m., Louis de Cabrol 
insisted upon driving me back to my 
hotel. He amazed me by the speedy 
precision of his driving in the black-out 
and by the way he swiftly backed out 
of a quite invisible gate. “I’ve done 
it so often,” he said airily when I 
remarked upon this daring feat. “I 
fix my eye on a certain spot in front of 
me which I know is exactly opposite 
the gate—and then just accelerate.” 

It sounded so easy—and seemed so, 
for, to my surprise, we hit nothing. 

Next morning just as I had finished 
my coffee, enjoyed in French fashion, 
in bed, came a knock at my door. I 
opened it to find one of the hotel pages 
carrying a great sheaf of glorious 
daffodils which he handed to me with a 
letter. It was Gian de Cabrol’s farewell, 
and she sent the daffodils to keep me 
company. 

Later one of the cars allotted to 
the Free French came to fetch me; 
for on that afternoon I was to 
watch the cadets take part in the 
College Sports. Several of them had 
entered for the flat races, and Louis 
de Cabrol and I walked round and 
round the playing-fields in an icy wind, 
shouting encouragement to the Free 
French cadets as they passed and 
repassed us. 

** Allez-y!” yelled my companion, 
and sometimes a slight smile broke 
the set gravity upon the runner’s 
face as he realised that his officer was 
encouraging him. For the faces of 
these French cadets wore the same 
expression that I had noticed as they 
marched in the Warship Week pro- 
cession: an almost fanatical look of 
determination to strain every nerve 
and muscle to ‘put up a good show’ 
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for the honour of a dishonoured France. 
One little fellow I noticed particularly, 
for every few yards he slipped and fell 
on the wet grass. 

“That poor little devil hasn’t got 
any running-shoes yet,” commented 
my companion. “ Even so, he’s doing 
pretty well with ordinary sand-shoes. 
ALLEZ-Y !” he cried as the white- 
faced child tore past us and—came in 
second. 

The pale or brown-skinned French 
boys were easily recognised amid the 
crowd of ruddy-faced English com- 
petitors, the lean Latin type contrasting 
sharply with the sturdy muscular 
Saxons; and the number of their 
successes reflected great credit upon 
their English P.T. Instructor, Sergeant 
Fox, for in those races the few French 
cadets competing won three firsts and 
one second place. 

It seemed strange and unreal to me 
to watch those French boys in that 
English setting, to see the blue bérets 
of watching cadets mixing with College 
caps, and, flanking this scene, not the 
mountains of Provence or snow peaks 
of the High Alpes, but the blue- 
shadowed hills of M. 

I had an invitation to have tea with 
the Matron, Madame Brandin, widow 
of the distinguished French Professor, 
known to England especially through 
his broadcasts when he helped the 
B.B.C. Having. lived with him in 
England for so many years she has 
learned to love our country and even 
to bear with our climate ; and in her I 
found the only inhabitant of the College 
not dying of secret home-sickness. She 
has become half English. I found her 
in a delightfully light and cheerful 
room, its many windows overlooking 
the garden and playing-fields, a little 
bowl of hopeful snowdrops on the 
tea-table. During tea she told me of. 
her work for the boys, and said that it 
had given her a fresh interest in life 
to have the care of them. I asked her 
if they talked to her about their lost 
homes and families, but she said they 
were strangely quiet and reticent about 
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their personal affairs, save when they 
were ill in her Infirmary and then, 
sometimes, they would confide in hey, 
**T want them always to be well,” she 
said. ‘* But I like them best when they 
are ill, for then I get nearer to them.” 
When I said good-bye to her, she took 
the little bunch of snowdrops from its 
bowl and gave it to me. 

That night, Captain Beaudouin, Louis 
de Cabrol, and I were invited to din 
with the Headmaster of the Colleg 
and his wife—an interesting contrast 
of personalities, the one a gentle idealist, 
the other a dynamic realist. Her love 
of France is very real and she does all 
in her power for the new Entenk 
Cordiale, even to stripping her drawing. 
room of carpet and furniture so that 
Free French officers and cadets can 
dance there with the pretty girls oi 
M. Needless to say, she had managed 
to produce an almost pre-war dinner 
in our honour, even contriving to 
find coquwilles St Jacques, which wer 
cooked in the French manner. At one 
moment during dinner the conversation 
became electric. We were talking 
of the end of the war when, for al 
Free Frenchmen, the V of Victory will 
also be the V of Vengeance. No 
soldier of France could separate those 
two words in his thoughts, nor, indeed, 
any true lover of France. But idealists 
hope always for the Millennium, when 
the lion will lie down with the lamb, 
refusing to see that a mangled lamb 
would for ever after be chary of such 
bed-fellow. And France, anyway, is 
no lamb but a caged tiger which, when 
liberated, will be more than a match 
for the marauding lion. 

Dancing and iced drinks soothed our 
passions though could not change our 
convictions. A young naval officer and 
his wife appeared, later, who seemed on 
intimate terms with the Free French 
officers, and told me how lucky M. was 
to have them there, And so ended 4 
very pleasant and interesting evening. 

The next day, my last full day m 
M., it was arranged that I should 
lunch in the Refectory with the 
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cadets at 12.15 and afterwards visit 
some of them in their studies. I 
had hoped, during the meal, to make 
friends with some: of the boys, but, to 
my disappointment, I found that as 
the guest of honour I was placed at 
the Matron’s table in a far corner of 
the room, and the only cadet near 
enough for conversation was the Eléve 
Aspirant de Semaine, who also sat at 
the Matron’s table and was too 
paralysed by shyness for speech. 
Nevertheless I shared their savoury 
stew and listened to the hum of French 
conversation, subdued, alas, because of 
my presence, until at last the wireless 
was turned on—pianissimo (also because 
of me), and the demeanour of the cadets 
became less strained. 

Coffee was served in the sitting-room 
of the Staff, to whom I was introduced, 
one by one, and the particular duty of 
each explained to me. There was Mr 
Rubie, the English master, who lived 
long in France and paid her the highest 
compliment he could by marrying a 
Frenchwoman. But he still remained 
faithful to his birthplace, and every 
year brought over a party of French 
boys to perfect their English. He 
delighted in showing to them the 
beauty-spots of England. I found him 
passionately eager to foster a better 
understanding between the two 
countries that he loves so much, by 
teaching the French cadets our language 
so that they may read and enjoy our 
literature and learn something of our 
history. Only by learning our tongue 
can these French boys ever hope to 
understand the character of the queer 
people among whom they are living at 
present, and Mr Rubie’s aim is to help 
them to comprehend both. 

The mission of Father O'Hara, the 
resident padré, an Irishman with a 
twinkle in his eye, is to save the boys 
from fire in this world and the next, 
since he combines the office of A.R.P. 
Warden of the College with that of 
priest. 

Monsieur Dampierre instructs the 
cadets in mathematics, science, and 
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mechanics—I had already seen the 
chassis of a car down in the basement 
which serves as a model for his lectures 
on machinery. 

Monsieur Févre teaches them Freneh 
literature, and Monsieur Fauvelle is 
responsible for their drill. 

Lastly, there is Sergeant Fox, the 
P.T. Instructor, who, though typically 
English in appearance, tastes, and out- 
look, understands and is beloved by 
all the boys, to whom he imparts some 
of his boundless enthusiasm for sport. 
To me he deplored the fact that, in 
general, French boys were reluctant 
to go in for any sport at which they 
did not shine. “‘ But there are some 
jolly good sports who’ll have a shot at 
anything,” he added, beaming. During 
my subsequent visits to the studies of 
the senior cadets, Sergeant Fox con- 
stantly recurred. There was a knock 
at the door and his blond head poked 
round it, instantly to disappear when 
he saw me there. When pressed by 
me to come in and say whatever he 
had to say to the boys, he explained 
that there was to be a Boxing Match 
in the town that night, and certain 
of the Free French cadets would 
compete with our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force boxers. He was anxious to 
give his pupils a few last hints and 
instructions before the contest. Where- 
upon he took one of the boys into a 
corner of the room, and, while I was 
talking to the others, I cast an occasional 
glance at the demonstration of most 
ferocious onslaughts, telling punches, 
and swift feints. 

I had so little time to talk to those 
boys, and always I had first to break 
down barriers of reserve. They have 
already become English in _ their 
reticence and restraint, and only when 
they learned that I had lived so long 
in their country and had been with 
sections of the French Army since the 
beginning of the war, did they smile and 
talk naturally to me. Gone from them, 
in so short a time, is the Frenchman’s 
natural tendency to dramatise himself 
and his actions—gone with the grin and 
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the gaiety, roplaced now by that set 
gravity of expression on all those young 
faces when in repose. I told them how 
thrilled the English were when General 
de Gaulle made his superb gesture and 
formed the Free French Forces in 
England, and because so many French 
boys had left—and were still leaving 
everything at home to fight side by 
side with their English Allies. My 
final words, “ C’est magnifique,” were 
capped by one tall cadet with the simple 
words, “ C’est naturel, Madame.” This 
was the opinion of them all. They 
shrugged away any praise. They had 
done no more than their duty and 
obviously did not want their action to 
be construed as heroism. In fact their 
attitude was entirely British. It did 
not seem in any way extraordinary to 
them their hazardous escape and 
journey to England. Naturally no 
Frenchman would remain in a France 
ruled by the Nazis if he could get away. 
What more simple than to borrow a 
fishing-boat from a friend and _ sail 
across under cover of night? The 
only boy who appeared to be in the 
least elated by his adventures was a 
young Parisian, one of the daring five 
who had escaped from France in frail 
canoes. With pride he showed me 
photographs of Mr Churchill toasting 
him and his companions with cham- 
pagne. I learned that none of the 
five could swim, but had been too 
excited—and then too sea-sick—to 
count the dangers of that crossing. 
Their greatest difficulty had been the 
tricky currents just outside our shores, 
which had delayed and made difficult 
their landing. 

There were from three to four 
cadets in each study. Had I been able 
to talk to each boy alone, no doubt 
I should have heard many more 
stories as touching as this one. The 
face of one small cadet suddenly lit up 
as he told me that late one night, after 
the German occupation, he had found 
a lorry filled with British wounded 
prisoners drawn up in a lane. The 
German driver had evidently gone to 
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some café to drink, and so this boy 
rushed indoors to tell his family of the 
plight of our soldiers. His mother, 
grandmother and sister came out with 
him, bandaged our soldiers’ wounds 
with clean linen, took off their blood- 
and-sweat-begrimed shirts, washed and 
ironed them dry, and dressed again 
those grateful men ; lastly, taking the 
name and address of each so that next 
day letters might be sent to reassure 
their relatives in England who might 
think them dead or missing. 

During my short conversations with 
the cadets, I found one topic upon 
which all of them could talk, and talk 
eagerly—their leave spent with British 
families. Offers of hospitality had 
come for them from all over the British 
Isles, and in nearly every case the boys 
had chosen to go to homes in the country 
or by the sea. Also, in every case, the 
invitation had been repeated ; for the 
boy had made such friends with the 
family which had invited him that 
always they wanted to have him again, 
and he preferred to return to them 
rather than to go elsewhere. One little 
cadet, the youngest in the College, I 
wanted to adopt and keep for my very 
own. His father had either been killed 
or had died of wounds over here, I 
cannot remember which, and the boy 
escaped to England with his mother 
after the signing of the Armistice. 
She died in London and he was left 
absolutely alone. But his spirit was 
unbroken, and he bombarded General 
de Gaulle with letters demanding to be 
made a soldier of the Free French 
Forces. Because of his tender years, 
he was told that he must be sent to a 
civilian school to finish his education, 
but he refused to entertain this idea 
for &@ moment and continued to send 
insistent letters to Free French Head- 
quarters until, at last, his plea was 
granted and he was sent to the Military 
College. There I found him arrayed 
in battle-dress, his fair hair plastered 
close to his head and his blue eyes 
keen and steady. He rose and stood 
to attention as [ entered the study 
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where he was working; a very small 
and very smart soldier. Indeed his 
Military Instructor told me that there 
was no smarter or more intelligent 
cadet in the College. 

He told me that for any infraction 
of rules or rebellion against discipline, 
even the youngest of the cadets was 
subject to the same punishments as 
those given for such offences in the 
French Army, and that all were proud 
and glad to be treated as soldiers. 

During our farewell conversation in 
his office next morning, the Com- 
mandant, Captain Beaudouin, expressed 
to me, very finely, the ideals of the 
College. It will not be his fault nor 
that of the Lieutenant de Cabrol if 
every cadet trained there is not sans 
peur et sans reproche. France has need 
of good officers for her new free army, 








and these cadets must be model soldiers. 
Nothing less will content their Com- 
mandant. They must keep their 
health and efficiency perfect by physical 
exercise, self-control, and abstention 
irom all excess. They must show their 
pride of race and profession by their 
smart appearance and alert demeanour 
when on parade, and keep up the 
French tradition of honour, courtesy, 
and culture when visiting the British 
homes thrown open to welcome them. 
Only by the voluntary subjection to 
strict discipline, by the daily exercise 
of military duties, by willing obedience, 
complete self-control, and a deep 
widerstanding of the grave responsi- 
bilities which must be borne by a 
leader of men, can a cadet become a 
worthy officer of the Free French Army. 
I quote their Commandant. 

He is as pro-British as all the 
members of his Staff and as anxious as 
they that in the future no effort shall 
be spared to further a fuller and deeper 
iriendship between France and England. 
Why should there not be an exchange 
of students between our schools and 
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colleges so that our English girls and 
boys may learn the French language, 
and, by living for a time in France, 
learn also to love and to understand 
the French people; and the sons and 
daughters of France find out, by 
coming over here, that the English are 
not so stupidly cold and insular as they 
are so often described. 

In that terrible moment of crisis, in 
June 1940, our Prime Minister, who 
has ever been the true lover and faithful 
friend of France, hoped to encourage 
the French Government to continue 
their resistance against the Germans 
by a gesture unparalleled in history. 
The British Government offered to 
conclude a solemn Act of Union between 
Great Britain and France. I will only 
quote the second clause of that Declara- 
tion for those who may have for- 
gotten it :— 

“The two Governments declare that 
France and Great Britain shall no 
longer be two nations but one Franco- 
British Union. The constitution of 
the Union will provide for joint 
organs of defence, foreign, financial, 
and economic policies. Every citizen of 
France will enjoy immediately citizen- 
ship of Great Britain, every British 
subject will become a citizen of France.” 

That offer came, alas! too late, but 
—it can be made again. I pray for 
that Franco-British Union after the 
war, and true lovers of France can 
begin to work for it now. France has 
known the bitterness and shame caused 
by bribery and corruption in high 
places. She is now suffering an awful 
retribution, and the majority of loyal 
Frenchmen suffer because of the trait- 
orous few. The lilies of France have 
been trampled into the slime by the 
Nazi Beast, but—they are springing 
to life again in a small military college 
in the heart of England. The lilies 
of France and the roses of England 
will bloom, henceforth, together. 
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BATTLE AREA—TOBRUK. 


BY J. W. 


** WELL, what do you think of this 
for @ camping-place?” Major John 
Walton asked Jack Holt, his Battery 
Captain, as the latter drove up at the 
rear of the Battery. 

** Grand, John,” Holt replied enthusi- 
astically. ‘I didn’t know Egypt had 
lakes like this.” 

It was a lovely scene. The lorries 
were already dispersed over the grass, 
lying like a lawn beside the Fayume 
Lake. Sunset was not far off. Across 
the lake, at least two miles away, were 
tumbled, sandy escarpments. The 
shadows cast by the sinking sun 
showed as black gashes on the pinkish 
hills. The great lake was motionless, 
its colour reflecting the pale blue of 
the sky just before sunset. A few 
crude, black boats lay peacefully at 
anchor near the shore. 

The cook already had his fire going 
and was making the Battery’s dinner. 
The batmen were setting up the 
officers’ mess-table on a lawn separated 
from the rest of the Battery by some 
palm trees. 

A whispering breeze got up as the 
sun sank lower, rippling the surface of 
the lake and rustling the palm leaves. 

The Battery had spent the day doing 
a scheme in the desert, until in the late 
afternoon Walton brought it to a stop 
and led the Battery to this place which 
he had discovered some while previ- 
ously. After the sand it was heavenly. 

‘* 'There’s a hotel down the road, just 
the other side of the bay,” Walton 
remarked quietly. ‘* Beer.” 

““Who said beer?” cried Reggie 
Hamilton, the Battery’s senior sub- 
altern, coming to life immediately and 
ceasing to study a very small brown 
bird through his field-glasses. ‘“‘ Did 
you say beer ?”’ he inquired anxiously. 

The three officers set off down the 
road which skirted the bay. It was 
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two miles to the little hotel at the 
water’s edge, and it was almost dark 
when they arrived. Hamilton insisted 
on stopping to study through his 
glasses every bird they passed, and it 
was only when he stumbled over a 
very dead donkey in his eagerness for 
ornithology that any speed could be 
got out of him. 

‘Madam, who kept the hotel, 
suggested that when the hotel 
opened in a few days’ time the officers 
might like to stay there for the 
week-end. The bedrooms were delight- 
fully civilised, with hot and cold in 
every little room. It was a tiny hotel, 
away in the wilds, but it was sur- 
prisingly inviting. They decided that 
they would indeed week-end there, 
since, at the rate they were gotting 
their equipment, there did not seem 
to be a chance of moving from their 
camp in the suburban desert outside 
Cairo for months yet. 

In the morning, soon after a lovely 
sunrise, the Battery drove back over 
the desert to base. It was Saturday, a 
half holiday. Walton went to his tent 
in the sand to wash for lunch. He found 
Twicey there—an inverted abbreviation 


for 2 i/c (second in command)—with | 


whom he shared the tent. Twicey was 
upset. 

“It’s the regimental messing,” he 
complained. ‘‘ Do you know what the 
latest grumble is? The men have 
had eggs for breakfast every day for 
a week, and are complaining bitterly 
about it. I ask you! They wont 
eat the sweet-potatoes which are being 
issued now, either.” 

“Forget it,’ laughed Walton. 
“They always grumble about a regi- 
mental Mess. Coming into Cairo after 
lunch ?” 

As usual the Club was full. There 
was a cricket match going on, and the 
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swimming-bath was well decorated 
with lovelies. They bathed and had 
tea under the awning beside the pool. 
They had a sundowner, and then drifted 
into the bar. 

“Let's dine at the Turf Club,” 
Walton suggested, “and go and have 
a look at the continental ‘ leg-show ’ 
afterwards.” It seemed a good plan ; 
one they had followed on many previous 


Saturdays. 

“Good lord!” exclaimed Walton 
suddenly. “'There’s Jimmy Joyce. 
Know him ?” 

Twicey shook his head. 


“Last time I saw him was in 
Peshawar. Used to ride against him 
in the races. I must go and see him.” 

Walton pushed his way through the 
crowd. 

“Tf it isn’t John Walton,” ejaculated 
Joyce. ‘‘ What are you doing here ?”’ 

“T was just going to ask you the 
same. .What’ll you have ?” 

When that was settled Walton said 
with a rush, “‘ Where have you turned 
up from ? How’s the wife ? .We came 
out from England some months ago— 
I'm with Territorials now—and we've 
sat here doing nothing. Look like 
sitting a lot longer, too,” he added 
resentfully. 

“T’'m for Tobruk,” Joyce remarked 
casually, in a tone of conscious superi- 
ority. 

Walton was impressed. 

“T bet you are glad to be out,” he 
murmured, slightly subdued. ‘“‘ When 
did you leave ?”’ : 


Something in the nature of a minor 
miracle and very hard work all night 
did get the Regiment on the move by 
nine next morning. They had dug 
themselves in for months, and the rush 
move was a hard trial. 

They reached the transit camp 
outside Alexandria that evening, where 
they waited a day. They had to leave 
behind all their equipment and personal 
baggage, save only what each man could 
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** Got here yesterday,’ Joyce replied. 


“Yes! I am pretty glad to be out. 
Been there ever since the ‘ Benghasi 
Handicap.’ ” 


Walton was even more impressed. 
‘Quite a Tobruk hero, in fact,” he 
** And I see you have 
got an M.C. since I saw you last.” 

Joyce looked suitably embarrassed. 

They had another round of drinks for 
old times’ sake. 

Suddenly Walton’s colonel thrust 
into the room. He was a big man, 
was Colonel R., and he exuded per- 
sonality. He always thrust purpose- 
fully everywhere, even if it was only 
to get to the bar. But this time his 
entrance was more cyclonic than usual. 

He collected Twicey with a gesture 
and bellowed above the din for Walton. 
Getting them into a corner, he said, 
‘“* Round up the officers and rand them 
straight back to camp. We are off at 
0900 hours tomorrow.” 

“ Off, sir ?”” queried Twicey. 

“ Yes—can’t tell you where. But 
the regimental column leaves camp at 
nine. Get a move on and collect the 
officers. I can take five back in my 
car.” 

It was now 6 p.m. Luckily all the 
officers who were not in camp were at 
the Club. But it was a different story 
with the N.C.O.s and men, who were 
scattered allover Cairo. Still, they were 
back in camp by midnight. 

‘““ We're going to Tobruk!” Colonel 
R. told the Battery Commander, ‘‘ but 
you mustn’t pass that on.” 
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carry for himself. But the most devas- 
tating blow was being told that they 
had to parade in greatcoats—greatcoats 
in midsummer in Egypt! -Even the 
officers felt that that was the last straw. 
But it was not. The decks of a 
destroyer travelling at over twenty-five 
knots through a choppy sea are both 
cool and wet. They were glad of their 
coats. It was about all they were glad 
of. Most of the men were sick. 
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All the morning the warships raced 
through the blue Mediterranean, the 
sky overhead dappled with light clouds. 
Early in the afternoon a white patch 
was sighted to starboard. It belonged 
to a small open boat, running before 
the wind and carrying too much sail. 
Nobody was visible in the boat. One 
of the destroyers turned off to investi- 
gate. She circled round the sail, now 
far in rear, and presently a lamp 
signalled from her bridge that she had 
picked up three British soldiers and six 
Greeks. It was luck for them that the 
convoy saw them: they were heading for 
the Libyan coast between Sidi Barani 
and Sollum—a stretch of barren desert. 

About half-past three in the after- 
noon a bomb suddenly threw up a 
great waterspout near one of the war- 
ships. Everyone on the destroyer was 
on the alert, but no one saw the plane, 
which must have been very high and 
was using the fleecy clouds for shelter. 

Walton was on the bridge at the 
time. The Captain confided that the 
Stukas were usually about half an hour 
behind the spotter plane. Intense 
alertness was the keynote on the 
destroyer; but when, half an hour 
later, planes did roar overhead they 
were the R.A.F.’s fighter escort. They 
circled round until after sunset. 

As it grew dark speed was increased. 
Spray swept the decks, and the motion 
became more like that of a bucking 
horse. The Captain told Walton that 
he was worried about Tobruk Harbour. 
He had been allotted a badly damaged 
mole, which he believed had been 
further damaged since his last trip. 
The wind had freshened and would 
drive the ship against it. It would 
only be possible to get the bows along- 
side, no lights could be shown, and if 
the wind grew stronger it might well 
blow the destroyer violently against 
the end of the mole and stave in its egg- 
shell plates. 

About ten in the evening the speed 
suddenly dropped. In the starlight 
Walton dimly saw the end of the 
harbour boom slip past. A few minutes 
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later a dark shadow on the starboard 


bow materialised into a wreck. Thy 
destroyer swung round sharply behind 
it. A faint point of light appeared jp 
the gloom ahead. In absolute sileng 
the destroyer slipped through the 
darkness towards it. In no time the 
ship was alongside the glimmer of 
light. Walton saw that it came from 
a hooded torch which illuminated the 
dusty boots of the soldier who held it, 
He was standing on the very end of the 
mole. Five minutes later, without a 
sound and with not the slightest 
bump, the destroyer had been secured 
to the mole, the gangway had been 
lowered, and the men were streaming 
off into the darkness. Had Walton 
not remembered the Captain’s fears, he 
would have believed that it was all as 
easy as it had seemed. 

Carrying all their worldly possessions 
they stumbled through the darkness 





over the debris of what had been a long ! 
pier before ‘ Bardia Bill ’—the heavy | 


gun trained on the harbour—and the 
Luftwaffe had broken it. They found 
themselves on a road which climbed 
steeply. Their possessions grew heavier 
with each yard they climbed. Walton 
began to regret the bottle of beer he 
carried in his pack—of which more later. 

At the top of an interminable hill they 
found lorries with cheerful Australian 
drivers. They clambered aboard and 
were driven off. They were too tired 
to mind where they were going. 


“Lucky there isn’t an air raid 
tonight,” said the Aussie beside 
Walton. “Still, to be on the safe side 


we are getting you out of Tobruk before 
sorting you out.” 

They drove on through streets of 
ruins. After a time they were decanted 
in what appeared to be a walled square. 
The Colonel was there. He introduced 
Walton to the Major whose Battery 
he was relieving, and vanished. ‘Troops 
were hastily sorted out and piled into 
different lorries. Off they went again. 

For a time the road was not too bad. 
Then they got on to tracks and jolted. 
The jolting was incredible. It kept 
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Walton awake. Then they stopped. 
One of the lorries had broken down. 
The Major with Walton was only 
surprised that it had not happened 
sooner. The lorry was got going again, 
and they jolted on. 

A long while later the Major said, 
“This is Battery headquarters. The 
troops will go on from here. It is no 
good your trying to go with them 
tonight. Come and have some rum in 
the Mess.” 

The other lorries rattled away in the 
darkness. 

“ An Italian caravan we pinched,” 
the Major explained, opening a door 
and switching on the light. Walton 
found himself in a sort of miniature 
railway carriage, ten feet long by six 
feet wide and about five feet high. He 
gulped the rum gratefully. Then he 
turned into his sleeping-bag, which 
had been laid out in a cave a few yards 
from the caravan. 

The next night the Battery they had 
relieved left aboard another destroyer. 

It is put that way purposely. That 
was the salient fact. Walton’s Battery 
had bumped into action. 

They began to catch up with them- 
selves during the next few days. 
First there were the anti-tank guns, 
all in static positions. Then there 
were the vehicles. They had taken 
part in the ‘ Benghasi Handicap,’ and 
had, presumably, once been good 
vehicles. But they had had too much 
desert, even before they came to rest 
in Tobruk. Some of them would run. 
And resting in Tobruk is the wrong 
term, anyway—the tracks which served 
as roads had to be seen to be believed. 
They were of two sorts—sand and rock. 
Over the escarpments they were rock, 
rising in steps ten inches high and 
entirely ignoring boulders. The sandy 
parts ran through ruts, filled with dust 
afoot deep. Going a sedate 10 m.p.h., 
the truck dug its nose into the dust, 
which flew up in a solid cloud like 
spray over the bows of a destroyer. 
Dust and rocks: it was a marvel the 
trucks went at all. 
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Living quarters: the Italian caravan 
was a palace. The widely dispersed 
gun detachments lived either in caves 
or in diminutive stone huts roofed with 
corrugated iron. In other positions 
they lived in dug-outs scraped a few 
inches deep in the rocky soil. f 

Cooking: in Cairo the messing was 
run regimentally, and the men grumbled 
because they had eggs for breakfast. 
In Tobruk gun detachments did their 
own cooking in old, cut down, four- 
gallon petrol tins, over open fires in 
which they burned the woodwork from 
derelict Italian lorries. All the food 
was tinned. There were no cleaning 
materials. But they never grumbled 
about their food. 

Water : the ration was three-quarters 
of a gallon a man a day. The water 
itself was not ordinary: it had char- 
acter. It was Twicey who made the 
classic remark, “ After this I shall 
always have to take salt in my tea!” 

Three-quarters of a gallon was the 
official ration, but by a little wangling 
it was possible to double the quantity. 
The most important use for water was 
to make tea. After that came shaving, 
with washing third. The washing 
water was collected, allowed to settle, 
and then used for washing clothes. 

When someone grumbled that they 
were short of water the Aussies laughed 
and told the drill when one was really 
short. It was, they said, quite possible 
to have a good bath in half a mug of 
water by using a shaving-brush. 

*‘B_ echelon’—the quartermaster’s 
stores and so on—were camped by the 
sea. It seemed an ideal spot at first. 
The men had white sands, brown 
rocks, and the intense blue of the 
Mediterranean to give zsthetic pleasure. 
The bathing was superb. But it was 
near a tented hospital, and the second 
night they were there Jerry dropped 
two bombs in the middle of the dis- 
persed vehicles. Thereafter he made a 
habit of dropping an occasional bomb on 
them or near the hospital, so that they 
took to the caves on the headland and 
did not greatly appreciate the scenery. 
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From the point of view of war, the 
Battery’s ‘front’ was less activo. 
True, some shells twice dropped near 
Battery headquarters set snugly in a 
wadi; and occasional machine-gun fire 
swept an area near one section of guns. 
The big adventure of the first few 
weeks went to one of the Battery 
subalterns, who was knocked over by 
the blast from a stray field-gun shell. 

It was a week before the first real 
sand-storm happened. There were 
three sorts of sand-storm in Tobruk. 

~The first was purely local and was 
caused by the passage of a vehicle 
along practically any track. The 
second was annoying, being set going 
by a cool breeze from the sea. The 
third was beastly. It was like a dragon’s 
breath from the desert. The wind was 
dry and scorching. The dense clouds 
of dust, which limited visibility to five 
yards, were accompanied by swarms 
of inquisitive flies, great bloated mon- 
strosities which settled everywhere and 
from which there was no escape. They 
made love, with a loud buzzing noise, 
on one’s ears. They covered the food, 
where it was not covered in sand, in a 
black swarm. One’s skin felt desiccated, 
one’s head ached, one’s eyes were full 
of sand; one ate sand, breathed sand, 
cursed sand. 

This sort of sand-storm usually 
lasted three or four days. It was far 
the worst thing about Tobruk. 

Walton’s ideas about Tobruk, before 
his arrival, had naturally been gathered 
from a perusal of the Press. He had 
seen a picture of a half-naked Australian 
soldier sitting in the ruins of a building 
in Tobruk town, his rifle pointing 
purposefully at the camera. The 
caption called him “A _ keen-eyed 
Australian soldier ever on the alert 
for an enemy attack,” or something 
equally romantic. Other pictures 
showed keen-eyed Australians manning 
Bren guns pointing to the sky, also 
among the ruins of the town. The 
Press made it pretty clear that the 
garrison clung by its eyebrows to the 
town and harbour, frequently throwing 
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back the enemy, who closely surrounded 
the ruined buildings, by daring sorties, 
Air raids apparently occurred almost 
without ceasing throughout the twenty. 
four hours. It all looked most heroic; 
and confoundedly uncomfortable. 

Which made it all the more surprising 
to find that the only people who lived 
in the town were the workshop wallahs, 
field cashiers, and the like. There 
were miles and miles of desert for the 
rest of the troops. The Italians had 
handed over an almost semicircular 
perimeter some ten miles in diameter, 
There were continuous barbed - wire 
entanglements and a more or less 
continuous anti-tank ditch. Every- 
where were anti-tank minefields. No 
Man’s Land outside the perimeter was, 
in most places, 2000 or more yards 
wide. Air raids usually occurred only 
at night, Jerry coming over soon after 
dark, dropping flares and a few bombs, 
and packing up in time for dinner at his 
aerodrome. 

Not that Walton and the rest failed 
to find the first week or so exciting. 
None of them had ever seen a mine- 
field, and the official maps showed 
them scattered everywhere. They kept 
cautiously to the tracks. It must 
have been a fortnight before Walton 
plucked up enough courage to study 
minefields: soon he could detect a 
hidden mine at five yards’ range, and 
would poke about under heaps of earth 
with his walking-stick (ex-Italian) to 
confirm his discovery. 

Again, no one told him how far away 
the enemy were. He crawled on his 
tummy over what he imagined were 
hills in the front line. Then getting 
bolder, when no one fired at him, he 
walked to the hill-tops. Finally he 
discovered that he had been painfully 
crawling at least 2000 yards behind the 
British front line. His routine walks 
round his parish lost much of their 
romance with this discovery. 

Three weeks had gone $by and 
boredom was setting in. The novelty 
of sand, dust-storms, flies, cooking in 
old petrol tins, and washing clothes in 
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a little dirty water had worn off. For 
a change of scenery the Battery was 
moved to an ‘exposed’ part of the 
front. Here the guns were close up 
to the perimeter wire. The foremost 
infantry lived in concrete dug-outs, made 
by the Italians, apparently with the idea 
of providing the best possible funk-holes 
and the least possible fire-power. This 
was illustrated by the fact that when 
Tobruk was captured the Italians not 
only got as deep as possible in the 
dug-outs, but remained there, until 
winkled out, with their heads covered 
in blankets as an extra precaution. 
On this part of the front they had 
to be careful what they did in daylight. 
It was safe, usually, for two men to 
walk about together, but any more 
called down rudery in the form of a 
couple of rounds of gun-fire from 5°9’s. 
But it also afforded Walton his first 
sight in the war, including Dunkirk, 
of an enemy out of captivity. There 
was an O.P. on a hill about 2500 yards 
infront. One day as Walton made his 
rounds he saw four men strolling about 
on the skyline. He borrowed a rifle 
from one of the gun detachments and 
took pot-shots, cocking her up a bit 
to allow for the range being too great 
to be put on the sights. After he had 
fred five rounds the Sergeant, who 
was observing for him through glasses, 
swore that one of the enemy ducked. 
The dug-outs in which the gun 
detachments lived in this part could 
only be built two feet deep owing to the 
rocky ground. It was cramped quarters. 
During dust-storms and fly plagues lifo 
was pretty miserable for the gunners. 
The days dragged on. At first it 
seemed that there was nothing but 
endless monotony to which to look 
forward. Walton paid visits to his 
neighbours. There were the Poles, who 
were most hospitable. They always 
had whisky—a miracle in itself—and a 
lunch at their Mess was almost as good 
as going to a hotel. When Walton 
congratulated them on their cook, the 
Adjutant, who spoke English, said, 
“Ah, yes-—-he was a lady dresser.” 
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Walton looked excusably startled 
and thought, in insular fashion, that 
these foreigners had queer customs. 
There was an uncomfortable silence. 
Suddenly light dawned on the Adjutant, 
who roared with laughter. 

“* Lady dresser!” he cried. 
dresser! I meant lady’s hairdresser 
The joke was explained in Polish amid 
great mirth. 

“What about War Aims ?”’ Walton 
asked seriously, a little later. 

“* Decimate the Huns !” 

“ce How ? 9 

“Occupy Germany. But not with 
you British—oh no! Occupy it with 
Poles, Australians, and Abyssinians— 
they understand !”’ 

Another day Walton called on a 
British infantry battalion and had tea 
with them. The rum ration had just 
been reduced, beer had never been seen 
in Tobruk, and nobody had had whisky 
for a month. 

“Tt is a disgrace about the rum,” 
remarked Walton chattily. ‘‘ The one 
thing that makes life worth living.” 

A large, florid major disagreed. 
‘* Beer,” he said. ‘‘I miss beer more 
than anything. Why, I'd give £2 fora 
bottle of beer !” 

Walton remembered the still intact 
bottle of beer he had carried in his 
pack from Alexandria. More for the 
sake of a laugh than anything he 
murmured, “Tl give you a_ bottle 
of beer for £2.” 

He got the laugh; but the major 
took him up and insisted on the bargain 
being kept. Next day the Battalion’s 
Padre arrived at Walton’s headquarters 
with two pound notes and carried off 
the bottle of beer in triumph. 

Walton had read about prisoners who 
cultivated rats and mice for company. 
He took to doing more or less the samo 
himself. In his first bedroom, a cave, 
he had a litile chocolate. He shared 
the cave with a long snake, numerous 
mice, and a multitude of fleas of 
Italian origin. The snake and the 
fleas were unintoresting ; but the mice 
were fascinating. They were so un- 
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sophisticated that they wandered about 
over a slab of chocolate on a shelf for 
a week before they discovered it was 
edible. They also had a passion for 
drinking soapy water. Every morning 
after Walton had washed in his canvas 


Life went on monotonously, en- 
livened by visiting and pets. Then 
rumours started—as usual from the 
*B’ echelon cook-house. Two got 
going almost simultaneously: that a 
big attack was pending from Egypt 
to reliove Tobruk; and that Rommel 
had been ordered to capture Tobruk 
immediately and at all costs. Troop- 
carrying planes, gliders, and all the 
rest of the paraphernalia were ready for 
the attack, based on Crete. ‘Tanks had 
appeared at night to guard the Italian 
working-parties from the attentions of 
our patrols. German reinforcements 
were coming up outside the perimeter. 
They had nearly 300 guns out there. 

Nothing much was heard for a while 
about the offensive from Egypt, but 
as the Colonel attended a lot more 
conferences than usual it looked as 
though there might be something in it. 
Tanks, too, were arriving in Tobruk 
by sea in large numbers and were being 
hidden in wadis. At the same time the 
enemy increased his air activity. Most 
days he sent over between ten and 
fifteen Stukas which dive-bombed a set 
piece of the perimeter. The bombing 
was curiously irregular, so that when 
the Stukas appeared there was always 
betting whether he had sent: out 
his ‘A’ or ‘B’ team. The ‘A’ team 
circled round at about 3000 feet, 
peeled off in showy vertical dives, 
dropped their single heavy bomb, and 
pulled out at very low height. The 
‘B’ team made the same preliminaries, 
but got cold feet before the end of 
that dive and pulled out at a con- 
siderably higher level. Probably the 
*B’ team were Italians. 

Both teams were considered more an 
amusing show to watch than anything 
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bucket a mouse would dart out of its 
hole and nose-dive down the inside of 
the bucket to drink its fill. Walton 
put out a shallow tin of clean water, 
but this it scorned. Every morning it 
returned for its ration of soapy water, 


else. Walton did hear that a couple of 
men got wounded one day. 

But by now the rumours were begin- 
ning to be taken seriously. Orders 
preparing the Regiment for its part in 
the coming offensive from Egypt were 
issued by the Colonel. Reorganisation 
was begun. One of the Batteries was 
to advance when the garrison broke out 
of Tobruk. Spots on the map outside 
the perimeter were given code names. 

No date for the break-out was given: 
that depended on the advance from 
Egypt. On receipt of the code-word 
‘Pop,’ the balloon would go up. 

There was no longer a feeling of 
monotony. The whole garrison was in 
a state of active preparation. The 
Battery which was going out was given 
all the Regiment’s best vehicles. Extra 
rations, petrol, and ammunition were 
issued to them. By a stated date all 
was ready. 

‘Pop’ did not come. Instead an 
order was issued that all troops were 
to make dispositions to repel a heavy 
air-borne attack. It appeared that it 
was going to be a race which side 
started its attack first. 

Then it began to rain. There was 
a downpour during the night. The 
effects were surprising. The anti-tank 
ditch camouflaged itself very passably 
as a brimming canal. Wide, sandy 
valleys became equally wide, sluggishly 
flowing rivers. Walton, making his 
rounds, had to wade through over 4 
quarter of a mile of water a foot deep. 
Only one of his gun positions had been 
flooded out. The shallow dug-outs were 
half filled. Paradoxically the position 
was on top of a hill; while the two 
guns in the valley where the river 
flowed had escaped. The river ran 
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within fifteen yards of one gun and five 
of the other. 

It rained again; then the wind got 
up, and a merry dust-storm was soon 
in progress. Again it seemed para- 
doxical that Walton should have to 
wade round his gun positions, with 
water half-way to his knees, while the 
rest of him was in a full-blown dust- 
storm. 

But the worst befell another Battery 
commander whose headquarters was 
ina wadi. His truck got washed down 
500 yards and was finally deposited 
in the middle of a plain ; and his cook- 
house was never seen again. 

The Regimental Sergeant-Major, who 
had diligently dug ditches all round 
his dug-out for just such an eventuality, 
had somehow miscalculated. Instead 
of carrying the water away, the ditches 
emptied it into his dug-out, which was 
filled right to the roof. 

The country dried out, but still ‘ Pop ’ 
failed to come. The garrison waited, 
keyed up, with nothing to do as all the 
preparations were complete. They 
grew more and more eager for the 
hattle to begin and relieve them from 
the anxiety of waiting. 

‘Tobruk Truth,’ ex-‘ Dinkum Oil,’ 
the garrison’s news-sheet, first gave the 
news. The offensive had begun. Three 
hundred water-logged German tanks 
had been bombed and _ destroyed : 
even at that time the news appeared 
optimistic. Our forces were streaming 
towards Tobruk. No contact had been 
made with the enemy. Everything in 
the garden was lovely. 

Just where the battle had reached 
when ‘Pop’ was received Walton 
cannot remember. Tank battles had 
been reported and the vanguard from 
Egypt was nearing Tobruk. At about 
six one evening the word to start the 
battle was given. 

For the first three days of the battle 
Walton’s Battery was completely out 
ofitall. They stayed in their perimeter 
positions, listening to the artillery 
barrages some miles away, and eagerly 
waiting for any news. 
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The break-out occurred at dawn, 
after the tanks and troops engaged 
had been collecting at the point of 
exit throughout the hours of darkness. 
Bridges were made over the anti-tank 
ditch. 

News filtered back, and the sound of 
artillery fire grew more distant. ‘ Jack,’ 
the first objective, had been captured 
after a stiff fight. Then ‘ Jill’ fell, but 
‘ Tugun ’ on the flank held out. 

Later ‘ Tiger,’ the first main objective, 
was captured. 

Those days of waiting were bad. To 
be sitting idle, in comparative comfort, 
while one’s friends are fighting only a 
few miles away, is not a pleasant 
experience. To be ordered to send a 
subaltern to replace an officer who has 
been killed, and to provide reinforce- 
ments in men, only emphasises the 
feeling that one is shirking. On 
Walton’s front the completest calm 
reigned, but he dared not make his 
routine rounds and so walk off his 
depression for fear that he would be 
away from headquarters should urgent 
orders arrive. It was a relief when 
orders came that his Battery would 
relieve the one which had so far done 
all the fighting. 

Walton and a party of officers and 
N.C.O.s reached Colonel R.’s advanced 
headquarters on the perimeter before 
dawn. As the sky paled the Colonel 
in his truck led them out to the battle- 
field to reconnoitre the positions they 
were to take over next day. 

It was the first time any of them had 
been on an actual battlefield. In the 
half-light they drove through a gap 
in the wire and over the bridge the 
sappers had built across the anti-tank 
ditch. They passed some derelict 
tanks, their tracks torn off by mines. 
They drove through the increasing light 
till they came to ‘Jack.’ There were 
two bodies by the side of the track, 
partially concealed under blankets, 
their boots sticking out. The party 
turned off sharply from the jumbled 
earthworks of ‘ Jack.’ 


It was growing light. Everything 
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was still, and there was no gun-fire. 
The silence emphasised the strangeness 
of the scene. 

They passed more derelict lorries 
‘and another enemy position, the dig- 
gings all confined within a square of 
about a hundred yards. 

The sun was rising. They topped a 
ridge and saw before them a crowd of 
scattered vehicles. Men were walking 
about among them and beyond them. 
They had arrived at ‘ Tiger.’ 

The Battery commander Walton was 
relieving came out of a dug-out. He 
greeted them cheerfully, but he looked 
very tired. After a few words the 
Colonel took Walton and Bill Brabson, 
one of the troop commanders, on. 

They drove away from ‘Tiger’ 
along a deserted track. It was a 
strange feeling: there was nothing 
between them and the enemy; and 
yet no movement, no human being, 
was anywhere visible. They came to 
‘Lion,’ another position captured from 
the enemy, and then drove on to 
‘Daldy Square,’ which was on the 
flank of the ‘ Corridor ’ and the farthest 
position so far taken. 

Nobody was walking about in ‘ Daldy 
Square’ as movement was unhealthy. 
They left their single truck some 
500 yards short of the derelict lorries 
which had been blown up on the mine- 
field outside the position. Two thou- 
sand yards to the right front they 
suddenly saw a great crowd of men. 
The Colonel studied them through 
his glasses. 

“I wonder,” he murmured. ‘ Looks 
as though we had arrived in time for a 
counter-attack.” 

Unconsciously they increased their 


They entered the perimeter of the 
post. Beside them was an enemy 
anti-tank gun guarding the entrance. 
A dead Italian gunner crouched behind 
the gun. They found the troop com- 
mander in a shallow pit in the ground 
with the infantry major who com- 
manded the post. Both were cheerful, 
but their faces showed signs of much 


strain. They had captured ‘ Daldy 
Square’ the previous day. 

The Colonel mentioned the crowd of 
men on the skyline. “Oh, they ap 
always there,” the infantry Major 
replied unconcernedly. 

The return trip was uneventful, 
There was no shelling to notice. 

Soon after dawn the next day the 
relief had been completed. Bil 
Brabson and his troop were installed 
in ‘ Daldy Square,’ Walton and the rest 
of the Battery in ‘ Tiger.’ 

There are things one remembers in 
battle, but many more one forgets 
The constant shifting of guns, the 
alarums and excursions, become merged 
together. Shelling one day is like 
shelling another. Sometimes it is 
worse than others. Sometimes one has 
to go out when heavy shelling is in 
progress; and then one remembers 
not the numerous times that one threw 
oneself on one’s face on hearing the 
whine, but the single time or two when 
a shell fell really close. 

For instance, Reggie Hamilton and 
Walton went down for one which 
landed closer than usual. First, frag- 
ments skimmed the ground past them; 
then they were enveloped for what 
seemed a long while in a brown cloud, 
smelling of burning gas. 

“You still there ?”’ inquired Hamilton 
chattily from the middle of the cloud. 

*T seem to be,” answered Walton 
in the same tone. Fragments were now 
dropping vertically all round them. 

“I say,” Walton went on, “Id get 
my feet towards it if I were you.” 

“Good idea,” cried Hamilton as he 
wriggled round. 

All completely ridiculous, of course, 
but the sort of thing that happens. 

Then one remembers the look of tle 
first man one knows really well when 
he has been killed. But that is morbid. 
The high-lights come with action. 

A night attack was made to capture 
‘Wolf.’ Walton was ordered to send 
some guns there at dawn. The attack 
reached its objective, but with heavy 
casualties. (A night attack makes 4 
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fne firework display with tracer bullets 
fying, anti-tank and tank guns firing 
tracer shells in different colours, and 
constant ricochets flying upwards.) 

Walton decided to take the guns in 
himself. He started in the dark and 
son found himself and his guns 
entangled with a mass of tanks going 
the same way. He had no idea that 
during the night a dawn tank attack had 
been ordered to clear up the position. 

He found a track running parallel to 
that used by the tanks. As it grew 
light, shell-fire opened on the tanks 
and machine-gun bullets splattered the 
track in front. Walton stopped his 
command in a tented camp, and found 
some very passable Italian cigars, which 
he smoked throughout the rest of the 
action. 

A couple of light tanks rolled past, 
and out of the turret of each stuck the 
head and shoulders of an officer. Both 
wore khaki caps instead of steel hats or 
berets, which could mean only one 
thing: they were gunner F.O.0.s 
(Forward Observation Officers). 

Walton moved off again and caught 
the F.0.0.8, whose tanks were standing 
stationary on a crest. Driving his 
truck between them, he inquired what 
was happening. 

“ Haven’t an idea, sir,” answered 
a fresh-faced subaltern cheerfully. 
“There’s the devil of a shindy going 
on in front, and a whole lot of ‘ Eyeties ’ 
running. See them ? ” he inquired. 

There certainly was a shindy. The 
leading tanks were about 600 yards 
ahead—the last Italians were dis- 
appearing over a skyline some 400 
yards farther on. In between, and 
all around the tanks, enemy guns and 
mortars were kicking up a thick dust- 
screen. Nearer at hand field-gun shells 
were falling spasmodically. Above the 
noise of bursting shells the occasional 
stutter of a machine-gun could be 
heard. 

“ Well, I’m off,” shouted the F.O.O. 

“Hi! Wait a minute! Where are 
you going?” cried Walton, feeling 
suddenly naked without the tank to 
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shelter behind. 
stopped his tank. 

“Don’t know, sir,” he answered. 
“T want to get a crack with the 
25-pounders at those running ‘ Eyeties.’ 

“* Where is ‘ Wolf’ ?” asked Walton, 
who had seen no sign of the position. 

“Down in the next dip,” cried the 
F.0.0. ‘“ Cheerio!” 

“Cheerio be damned!” Walton 
shouted after him. ‘ I’m coming, too!” 
He liked the feeling of safety the light 
tanks gave. The anti-tank guns, towed 
behind their lorries, moved off after 
him. Suddenly both the light tanks 
turned off at right angles and dashed 
for a crest. Walton cursed and stopped. 
His shield had deserted him. Where 
he and the guns were was altogether 
too exposed. He looked round and 
spotted a thick cloud of dust in the 
hollow ahead. That the cloud was 
caused by enemy mortar shelling did 
not then occur to him. He signalled 
the advance, and they charged down 
the track into the cover of the dust. 

When Walton realised that he had 
hidden his party in a mortar barrage 
he hastily dismounted everyone and 
told them to get underground in the 
trenches they found. 

He then saw a derelict British tank 
fifty yards to his right. The tank 
looked solid and respectable. Accom- 
panied by his Sergeant-Major and an 
infantry subaltern he made for the tank. 

The three men sheltered behind it. 
The situation, to say the least of it, was 
confused. Suddenly Walton had an 
idea. He knocked on the tank with his 
walking-stick. 

“Anyone at home?” he inquired 
loudly. 

A startled voice said, “‘ Who’s that ?” 

“* Anti-tank gunners,” Walton replied. 
** Where are the infantry ?” 

The lid of the tank opened a couple 
of inches and a pair of eyes looked out. 
Then an N.C.O. and two men climbed 
down. 

** Where are the infantry ?”’ Walton 
asked again. 

“Never seen them, sir,” said {the 
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N.C.O., who, with the other two men, 
had now joined the two officérs and the 
Sergeant-Major in the lee of the tank. 

“‘ Have you spent the night here ?” 
Walton asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* Unpleasant ?” 

“Huh! Expected them ‘ Eyeties’ 
to throw Molotov cocktails at us all the 
time!” 

“Where are we ?” Walton inquired. 

** Wolf,’ sir—didn’t you know? 
There’s ‘Eyeties’ in all these ’ere 
dug-outs.” 

Now that they were mentioned, 
Walton noticed the dug-outs. In fact 
it was obvious that they were standing 
among the perimeter defences of 
* Wolf.’ 

** Hell!’ ejaculated Walton, rather 
startled. ‘‘ I say, Sergeant-Major, does 
that Tommy-gun work?” He drew 
his revolver as he spoke. 

“Of course, sir!’ answered the 
Sergeant-Major in a hurt tone. “I 
tested it myself before starting, sir.” 

He pulled the trigger fiercely, and 
nothing happened. 

“Tl go back to the truck and get 
the other one, sir,” he said. 

The mortar fire suddenly grew 
heavier. The Sergeant-Major strolled 
through it without noticing it. Then 
it must have struck him that he was 
getting warm. He solemnly undressed 
until he stood in his shirt-sleeves. 
Then he slowly dressed again. Next 
he wandered off to chat to one of the 
gun detachments, finally strolling back 
to the tank. “Gunner Smart just 
dropped two running ‘ Eyeties’ with 
his rifle at 800 yards, sir,” he 
announced proudly. 

There followed a lull in the pro- 
ceedings. The British tanks lined the 
perimeter 200 yards away. Someone 
suggested that a trench would be 
safer than the outside of a tank, The 
mortar-fire was much lighter. They 
got down into a trench. 

“Good Lord!” cried Walton sud- 
denly. ‘Look what Higson’s got!” 
Approaching them was an entirely 
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sheepish party. In the van were twely 
terrified Italians, their hands abo, 
their heads. Behind shambled th 
five foot two inch Higson, Walton; 
nineteen-year-old driver, looking mon 39 
startled and much more sheepish tha 
his prisoners. In his hands was thy 
Tommy-gun the Sergeant-Major ha 
discarded because it would not work 
not that that mattered, since Higsm 
had never fired one in his life. 

“What shall I do with this bunch, 
sir ?”’ Higson inquired, his voice crack. 
ing in his excitement. 

“ Dashed if I know,”’ Walton replied, 
“* Park ’em here for a bit.” 

The prisoners were parked. 

The dust was clearing well now. One 
tank left the pack and waddled dom} “f 
the opposite perimeter, some 300 yard 
away from the anti-tank party. } 
halted and loosed off its gun intos 
dug-out, immediately bolting about 
twenty Italians with their hands abov It 
their heads. They scampered toward 
the tank. 

From every other dug-out in th 
perimeter men emerged. They flocked 
eagerly round the tank. Those wh 
got above-ground last, or who wer 
farthest away, ran with their hand 
above their heads to catch up with th 
rabble. The tank commander stuck 
his head out of the turret. His gesture 
looked worried. Finally he pointed 
towards the other tanks, and all the 
Italians, at least 200 of them, rushed 
into @ ragged column and made off in 
the direction indicated. 

Walton pointed to the party ani 
said “Shoo!” to Higson’s prisoners 
They immediately went off at a ru 
to join the rest. That problem hai 
solved itself. 

The desire to take prisoners seize 
the anti-tank party. They broke w 
and searched all the nearby dug-outs 
However, they drew blank, except that 
the Sergeant-Major’s instinct led him 
straight to a well-stocked quarter 
master’s stores and an Officers’ Mes 
with a splendid cooking-stove. | Waltot 
lost him later, but found him in time; 
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discovering also that his truck was full 
of Italian socks, boots, pistols, and 
other useful oddments—and the 
splendid stove. 

By this time the mortar-fire was 
very light. Walton discovered the 
infantry company who had spent an 
- had uncomfortable night in a_ very 
small corner of the perimeter, which 
they shared with at least a battalion 
of Italians. The guns were brought 
up and put into action, and then 
Walton went off to find the Sergeant- 
Major, who was occupied as previously 
described; and so back home to 
‘Tiger’ for breakfast. 

It had been an amusing and profitable 
One morning. 

After a late breakfast Walton drove 
off on his rounds. ‘Lion,’ he found, 
had taken a pasting from 5°9’s; and, 
far worse, the subaltern in charge of 
the troop had been killed. 

It was the middle of the afternoon 
before Walton reached ‘ Daldy Square,’ 
which had just beaten off an enemy 
attack with practically no casualties. 
Bill Brabson was in high spirits. He 
claimed that his guns had knocked 
out three Italian tanks, and they 
had seen the crew of one get out 
and abandon it. The Italian infantry 
who came along in rear of the tanks 
had been effectively stopped by 
artillery fire. The troop was in high 
good spirits, having entirely forgotten 
the two hours’ artillery concentration 
which preceded the attack. Brabson 
did finally remember to tell Walton 
that he had had a direct hit on his 
dug-out, when he was inside. 

After such a memorable day followed 
two or three about which Walton has 
no recollection. Shelling occurred with 
monotonous regularity ; some casualties 
resulted, and guns got shifted; Walton 
made his rounds, and it was all very 
But what happened during 
hose days he has not the faintest idea. 
The next high-light started in the 

evening. A further advance had been 
Valton made and Ed Duda had been captured. 
time! Hd Duda was on the top of a high 
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escarpment, two to three miles south 
of ‘ Tiger,’ and straddling the Tobruk 
by-pass road. It was the most vital 
position in the whole ‘Corridor.’ One 
of the other Battery commanders was 
up there with four guns. 

During the afternoon Walton, who 
was on his rounds, noticed that fire- 
works were playing about the escarp- 
ment. He supposed that an enemy 
attack was in progress. But he was 
late on his rounds and had no time to 
think more about it. 

‘Daldy Square’ that afternoon was 
more unhealthy than usual. They 
had been heavily shelled nearly all day, 
and the men were showing signs of 
strain. As Walton drove away a 
heavy concentration was put down, 
completely hiding the position in 
smoke and dust. He saw it intensifying 
until he was out of sight. 

Certain moves were afoot. It was 
probable that ‘Daldy Square’ was 
going to be evacuated in favour of a 
new position. Walton drove back to 
‘Jill’ to get his orders from the 
battalion Commander. 

He arrived after dark. 

“* Orders ? ” queried the Colonel, who 
looked worried. ‘They have been 
attacking ‘Daldy Square’ for the last 
hour. There is no news yet. Come 
back in two hours’ time.” 

“Can you give me a lift?” the 
battalion doctor asked Walton, “I 
want to collect some ambulances to 
send up.” 

Walton returned to ‘ Tiger,’ picked 
up the Sergeant-Major, and set off in 
the moonlight for ‘ Daldy Square.’ At 
‘Lion’ he waited long enough to 
inquire for news, but they did not know. 

“If you get through,” the Com- 
mander said, “ ring me up and I’ll send 
down some mortars they asked for.” 

Walton and the Sergeant-Major went 
on. 

Everything was quiet. Near ‘ Daldy 
Square’ they met some tanks. They 
were British. The Commander asked 
the way through the minefields. 
Walton drove ahead of the tanks. — 
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They drove into the perimeter, and 
Brabson appeared from the darkness. 
He was very weary. 

“Tm glad to see you, sir,” he said 
quietly. “The ambulances haven’t 
come. I’ve had three men _ badly 
wounded.” 

“ Otherwise all right ?” 

“Yes, we beat them off. The 
barrage started just after you left. It 
was the worst yet.” 

“ Get any tanks ?’’ Walton inquired. 

“It was dusk: too dark to see for 
certain,” replied Brabson wearily. “I 
wish you’d take the wounded men with 
you—I don’t think the ambulances will 
ever come.” 

“Right. Ill leave the Sergeant- 
Major to help you reorganise. Get 
them into my 8-cwt. somehow. I will 
try to relieve your troop here—you have 
had your fair share.” 

** Thank you, sir,” said Brabson. 

Walton drove back slowly because of 
the wounded men. “ You will get me 
back to the Battery, won’t you, sir?” 
constantly repeated the man in the 
seat beside Walton. His head was 
bandaged, his eyes covered. “‘ You will 
get me back ?” 

There was no further news at ‘ Tiger,’ 
so he drove on to the Advanced Dressing 
Station, where he handed over the 
casualties. The two hours were nearly 
up: he drove on to ‘ Jill.’ 

. “No evacuation of ‘ Daldy Square,’ ” 
the Colonel told him. 

He drove back to ‘ Tiger.’ 

* Ah! here he is now, sir,” he 
heard a voice saying. Then, “ A Major 
wants you urgently, sir,” said the same 
voice to Walton. 

Another figure materialised. 

“Good evening. I am the Brigade 
Major of the tanks. I have urgent 
orders for you.” 

“Come into the Mess dug-out. 
can have a light there.” 

When they were inside the Brigade 
Major said, “The enemy counter- 
attacked Ed Duda this afternoon with 
tanks, and apparently took it. There 
is no definite information. We are 
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putting in a night attack with tanks 
and the Australians, if they can be 
found in time. You are to attack 
with the tanks with as many guns ag 
you can raise. How long will it take 
you to be ready to start ?” 

“How many guns do you want} 
It will mean stripping ‘ Tiger,’ ‘ Lion; 
‘Wolf,’ and ‘ Cain’ if you want many,” 

*“ About eight should do it.” 

Walton thought. 

“I will be ready in an hour, if you 
can get a message to ‘ Wolf’ for me.” 

“* T'll send it by armoured car.” The 
Brigade Major left with the message, 

Walton sent a note to Brabson to say 
that he could not be relieved. 

An hour was short enough time for 
guns to be collected from the outlying 
posts. They had to be got out of their 
pits, kits and equipment packed, and 
guns towed to Battery headquarten. 
But fifty minutes later seven guns had 
arrived. 

Walton reported he had seven guns. 
The convoy moved off. Tanks led, 
followed by transport lorries, and then 
the guns. Walton took Reggie Hamil- 
ton and another officer with him. 

The moon was up, lighting the white, 
dusty track. The convoy bumped 
onwards. At about 1 a.m. it halted 
beneath the Ed Duda _ escarpment. 
Everything was quiet. 

An officer guide led Walton and the 
guns up a track ascending the escarp- 
ment. About half-way up they halted. 
Major L., commanding the Battery 
which had defended Ed Duda, was 
waiting there. 

“What has happened?” Walton 
asked. 

“Tank attack. All guns knocked 
out,” replied L. laconically. ‘‘ I have 
guides. How many guns have you! 
You had better use my pits for the 
time being ; but you’ll have to dig thre 
new ones as well.” 

“Moon sets at three,” remarked 
Walton. ‘“ We’ll have to hurry.” 

“ We can get all the guns in at onee,’ 
L. replied, “‘ except one. Three of the 
detachment have been killed. I'll ge 
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them removed before taking your chaps 
there.” 

The guns were taken to their 
positions: @ slow job because the 
naturally rough ground was furrowed 
with shell-holes. They were still 
stumbling in and out of shell-holes 
when the moon set, but all guns had 
reached their positions. L., his. job 
excellently done, was almost in a state 
of collapse. He returned to his truck, 
collected up the remnants of his men, 
and drove away. 

It was now about 5 a.m. and pitch 
dark. Nothing could be done. Walton 
climbed into the front seat of his open 
truck and went to sleep. He was too 
tired to think: he did not wonder 
why the British tank attack had not 
been made; why L. had been able 
to meet him and guide him to the 
original gun positions; why, indeed, 
Ed Duda was in British hands. He 
learned the story of that later. 

Soon after six it began to grow light. 
Walton awoke stiff and cramped. As 
the light increased he looked around 
him. 
His truck stood on the flat top of a 
ridge, some 300 yards broad. Down 
the middle of the ridge ran a metalled 
road, on either side of which were 
weapon-pits, shallow scrapings in the 
earth above the rock. One by one he 
was able to pick out his gun positions. 

The sun rose. He was able to look 
farther afield. About 1000 yards away 
to the south-west lay a great tented 
camp, overlooked by ground con- 
siderably higher, than Ed Duda, and 
due west of it. To the east of the 
position, which was some 600 yards 
long, the ridge again rose, the horizon 
being only some 800 yards from where 
he sat. On each side of its flat top 
the ridge dropped steeply to valleys, 
with much dead ground. Due south, 
some thousands of yards away, rose a 
series of ridges running parallel to that 
at Ed Duda, the one farthest away being 
very considerably higher. 

Suddenly from the highest ridge to 
the south came a plane like a Lysander. 
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It flew: leisurely northwards, circled 
once round Ed Duda, and then returned. 
Walton watched it land on the ridge 
and could see it parked there through 
his glasses: so it was a German 
after all. 

He turned his attention to the tented 
camp, in which he thought he had seen 
movement. He watched through his 
glasses. There was movement—some 
brown vehicles were coming towards 
Ed Duda. They were almost in dead 
ground. He climbed on to the cab roof 
of a derelict Italian lorry. Now he 
could see the vehicles plainly. They 
were large tanks; and they were 
lumbering straight towards Ed Duda, 
keeping well under cover of the ridge. 

“Come here, Reggie,” he cried. ' 

Reggie Hamilton joined him on the 
roof of the cab. 

“* Looks like tanks,” he murmured, 
lowering his glasses and using the tone 
of voice he usually reserved for 
announcing the presence of some small 
bird. “Shall I go round and tell the 
detachment to stand-to ?” 

He wandered off. When he had 
been round, he joined Walton on top 
of the lorry again. ‘‘ How goes it?” 
he inquired. 

“Lost ’em in the dead ground,” 
Walton replied, trying to think of some 
activity which would appear casual and 
yet take his mind off the approaching 
tanks. He failed, so he remained on 
the cab. Half a dozen British tanks 
rolled up on to the flat top of the 
position and halted. That, anyway, 
was reassuring. 

A major got out of one and came over 
to the lorry. 

‘“‘ Are you the anti-tank gunners ?” 
he asked. ‘“‘I am not moving off the 
top here,” he went on, “until I see 
which way they intend to attack. Ill 
make them get right close up and then 
Ill sail into them. Your chaps put 
up @ magnificent show yesterday ; but 
you won’t come into it today unless all 
my tanks are knocked out: I promise - 
you that!” 

Shells began to fall. The British tanks 

Fr 
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were obviously the target. The top of 
the lorry soon became too exposed. 
Walton and Hamilton went to ground 
in a shallow trench—and had breakfast. 

The shelling grew heavier; but 
nothing else happened. An hour must 
have passed. Waiting became weari- 
some. Walton went off to discover 
Battalion headquarters. He introduced 
himself to the Colonel, whose unusual 
nickname was ‘Crasher. He was 
greeted with a charming smile and a 
‘warm handshake. 

“Walton ?”’ murmured the Colonel 


thoughtfully. “Are you any relation} i 


of the Sapper Walton? No?” 

**T met him once in India.” 

“What regiment were you in ther} 
Ah, yes! I used to know them well, 
A long while ago, though—at Agra,” 

The conversation struck Walton a 
being incongruous ;, but it made him 
feel completely at home, and had the 
remarkable effect of causing him 
suddenly to think that a mere tank 
attack was nothing much to worry 
about. 

A remarkable man, Crasher. 


IV. 


From this point onwards Walton’s 
memory plays him tricks. It may have 
been the same afternoon that he 
reconnoitred outside the position, and 
then could not get back to his head- 
quarters for two hours because of 
intense shelling. And when he got 
back it was to find that Hamilton’s 
batman had been killed. Or that may 
have been another day—it probably 
was. Then there was the shelling 
which was followed by a wave of 
enemy tanks appearing from the south. 
That was almost certainly on a later 
date. Memory under stress appears to 
be a fragmentary process. The telling 
of the story must necessarily be dis- 
jointed, possibly out of order, certainly 
not chronologically connected. Walton 
remembers clearly up to the moment 
that Crasher’s calm casualness relieved 
his fears about the imminent tank 
attack; but after that the chain of 
recollection snapped. It is as good an 
opportunity as any to tell what had, 
as far as Walton could discover, 
happened the previous afternoon when 
German tanks attacked Ed Duda. 

It had all started with a heavy 
artillery straffing. While it was at its 
height a mass of tanks had flowed 
sluggishly over the crest of a ridge, 
some 2000 to 3000 yards due south, 
and had approached slowly over open 
ground. When about 1000 yards away 
they stopped and opened fire with 


their guns, shelling heavily and accu. 
rately any of the defensive works which 
they could see. Then they rolled 
forward again—slowly: how slowly 
only men who have waited for a tank 
attack can realise. 

They disappeared into dead ground, 
Then came confusion. Great tanks 
heaved up over the lips of the position, 
where they were engaged at point-blank 
range by the anti-tank guns—only four 
against twenty-five tanks. 

The guns spoke and were silent. 
Tanks, but by no means all the tanks, 
ground on to the centre of the position. 
With them came Hun infantry, some 
even riding on the tanks. The company 
on whose front the attack had developed 
were overrun. So were the guns, by 
now all out of action. In the centre 
of the position the leading wave of 
tanks halted. During the ages while 
twilight turned to darkness the monsters 
remained motionless, and the Hun 
infantry dug shallow trenches beside 
them. 

Why the German tanks failed to 
advance farther isa mystery. Battalion 
headquarters was less than 200 yards 
from where they halted. Three com- 
panies of infantry remained intact: 
lying low, waiting for darkness. One 
of the company Commanders watched 
the whole battle from a concealed O.P. 
He saw the Germans tow away three 
tanks while the engagement was still 
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in progress. They left two more upon 
the position when they were driven out 
—one of their largest. type. The four 
anti-tank guns did well before the odds 
beat them. 

A couple of hours after dark two 
companies of Australians counter- 
attacked in the moonlight. They had 
no artillery support, and they did not 
wait for the tanks. They went in with 
the bayonet. 

The German tanks had withdrawn. 
The moonlight glinting on the bayonets 
of the advancing Australians was too 
much for the Bosche infantry. They 
broke and fled. The Australians 
regained the lost ground, practically 
without casualties. Those were the 
earlier events on the night of Walton’s 
arrival at Ed Duda. 

The tank attack during the morning 
after: Walton’s arrival at Ed Duda 
petered out. That afternoon (he thinks 
it was) he reconnoitred the perimeter of 
the position, going well outside it to 
study the tank approaches from the 
enemy side. On his way back he was 
pinned down by an intense barrage. 
For two hours he shared the com- 
parative shelter of a sangar with two 
Australians. They told him the rest 
of the tale of the morning’s tank 
attack. Only three tanks and a troop- 
carrier had approached the position. 
They came up to within fifty yards of 
the Australians, and a German officer 
in the leading tank called out in 
excellent English, “‘ Surrender, English- 
men. Surrender !” 

The Aussies lay low and answered 
nothing. After a time the tanks 
turned and lumbered back. Not a shot 
was fired on either side. The German 
tanks were careful never to go where 
our anti-tank guns could shoot at them. 

That was the first of a series of long 
days for Walton. When he visited all 
his guns that night he had to lean 
upon the arm of a sergeant who led 
him round, so weary was he. He 
slept the night on a stretcher one of the 
gun detachments had found for him, 
and placed near Battalion headquarters. 
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They had provided blankets, too, which 
had belonged to men who would 
require them no longer. At some time 
during the night Colonel R, arrived and 
visited the guns—but left Walton asleep. 

Or was that the next night ? It was 
certainly after the day when Reggie 
Hamilton led all the towing vehicles 
back to Tobruk in broad daylight, 
getting through, in spite of heavy 
shelling, the first daylight convoy to or 
from Ed Duda, 

About mid-day, somewhere about 
this time, an intense battle developed 
to the east. Tracer shells played like 
fireworks over the ridges at Sidi Rezech 
and Bel Hamid. The battle roared. 

Later news came that both had fallen 
before overwhelming enemy tank 
attacks. Tanks appeared over a ridge 
4000 yards north of Ed Duda and 
approached it. The men ‘stood-to’ 
during a whole afternoon in a state of 
tense expectancy. The last tank attack 
had developed in just this way. 

British tanks counter-attacked un- 
expectedly from the east. Where they 
came from, what force they were, 
nobody at Ed Duda knew. A fierce 
battle developed in the wide valleys 
to the south. By dark there were 
fires blazing in the plains, where 
tanks burned fiercely ; but no attack 
developed on Ed Duda. 

Sidi Rezech and Bel Hamid had 
fallen. They were the vital connecting 
links between the advance from Egypt 
and the Tobruk ‘Corridor,’ which 
ended at Ed Duda. Ed Duda was now 
isolated and apparently wide open to 
the Hun. To those in rear the situation 
must have looked black. 

A message came to Crasher. Its gist 
was: make preparations to withdraw 
to Tobruk. : 

Walton said, “Hell! We can’t 
possibly withdraw until they send out 
vehicles to tow my guns back.” 

But Crasher wired back: “ Can hold 
Ed Duda indefinitely. Should not 
consider withdrawal,” or something to 
that effect. The message was probably 
more terse and to the point. 
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He did not withdraw. Instead of 
orders to go back there arrived a 
message from the G.O.C.: “To all at 
Ed Duda. Well done. I admire your 
spirit. Powerful forces are on their 
way. . If you can hold on we should: win 
the battle.” 


They did hold on. Days later th, 
G.O.C. arrived up in person. To every. 
one he met, private and sergeant and 
officer, he said, ‘‘ Well done. You hay 
won the battle.” But it was Crasher, 
his example, his fearlessness, his fing 
leadership, who really held Ed Duda, 





LAMENT. 


As I walked under the African moon, 

I heard the piper play ; 

And the last place ever I heard that tune 
Was a thousand miles away. 


Far to the West, in a deep-cut bay 

By the ceaseless sound of the sea, 

We lived and laughed in a happier day, 
Archie and Johnnie and me. 


For they’d be piping half of the night 
At every ceilidh by, 

And I'd be dancing with all my might 
As long as they played, would I. 


Many a time we were at the Games, 
And many a prize had we; 

And never a one but called our names, 
Archie and Johnnie and me. 


But Archie’s dead on the Libyan sand, 
And Johnnie was left in Crete, 

And I’m alone in a distant land 

With the music gone from my feet. 


I heard him under the Africun moon, 
That piper I could not see ; 

Yet certain I am he played that tune 
For Archie and Johnnie and me. 
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